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OUT-APIARIES, NO XVI. 





TOOLS FOR OUT-APIARLIES, AND WHERE TO KEEP 


THEM, 





HATEVER tools you use in the home 
apiary, you are likely to need the same in 
each out-apiary. If a different person is 
in charge of each apiary, then each one 
must have his own set of tools; and even 

if the same foree go in succession from one apiary 
to another, it may be the most convenient to have 
a separate outfit kept at each place.“1I do not think 
just now of any thingin the line of tools needed 
for an out-apiary, different from those needed at 
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ROBBER-CLOTH. 


home unless it be a robber-cloth. I’should not like 
to be without one of these in the home apiary, but 
they are specially valuable in out-apiaries where, 
sometimes, notwithstanding robbers are trouble- 
some, your plans are such that you want to force 
through a certain amount of work. By having two 
or three robber-cloths I have sometimes been able 


to go on with my work ar eeliNg without them, I 
should have been obliged to; desist. I'll tell you 
how to make one. Take about asquare yard of 
stout sheeting or cotton cloth—if your hives are 
small, less willdo. Lay one of the cut edges ona 
piece of lath, about the length of your hive; lay a 
similar piece of lath on top of it, and drivefwire 
nails through both, ata distance of perhaps three 
inches apart. Let the nails be long enough tojfreach 
through and clinch them. Then treat the opposite 
edge the same way, and your robber-cloth is com- 
plete. 

This robber-cloth is exceedingly convenient to 
throw quickly over any hive or super that you want 
to cover up temporarily. You can grasp the lath at 
one side with one hand, and, with a single fling, 
throw it overa hive and it is instantly bee-tight. 
It doesn’t kill kees if any happen to get under it. 
if you have one hand occupied with something else, 
you can quickly uncover and cover with the other. 
Ihave sometimes worked with a colony when rob- 
bers were so bad‘ they would pounce into every 
opening; but a robber cloth covering the frames at 
each side allowed me to have an opening at the 
frame I wished to:take out. Asa general rule, of 
course I would try to manage not to work at bees 
at such times. 

But to return. It would be very convenient, if 
you go about from one apiary to another, to have a 
little tool-house at each. Iam not sure, however, 
that it would pay. A hive or box covered over with 
a water-tight cover (I use a tin hive-cover) answers 
very well. I would have one or more of these at 
each apiary at any case, for there are some things 
you always want to be sure of having on hand, as 
smoker fuel. Matches should also be kept under 
cover in such a place, inatin box. A baking-pow- 
der box does well. Bee-hats, smokers—in ‘fact, a 
full set of every thing, may be kept in the same 
way. 
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It is possible, however, to get on very well by al- 
ways taking your tools with you, provided you 
never forget them. One day we went to the Hast- 
ings apiary without any smoker, and we realized 
then how important a smoker is. Don’t trust to 
memory. In your record-book have a list of the 
things you generally need to take; and after you 
are all in the wagon, or ready to get in, read aloud 
the list and be sure that every thing isin the wagon, 
as: Hats, smokers, dinner (we never forgot our din- 
ner), chisel, etc. My own practice has been a kind 
of compromise between having a full kit of tools at 
each apiary and taking every thing along. If a 
buggy is used it is not convenient to have very 
much bulk. By the way, a bad season is not with- 
out its compensations. I have had two years of 
such dead failure that we could make almost every 
trip the entire season in a buggy, for there was no 
honey to haul, and very little in the way of supplies. 
Marengo, Il. C. C. MILLER. 
Now, look here, old friend. Here you 
have been recommending robber - cloths, 
while the fact is, that, during the three days 
I was with you, all over the premises in the 
honey-house and shop, and making myself 
at home almost everywhere, I never caught 
a glimpse of any such thing as a robber- 
cloth. I do not think I shall insinuate 
right here that some of the things you re- 
commend are all on paper, for it just now 
occurs to me that the bees did not rob while 
I was there; in fact, even spilling honey on 
top of the hives did not make them rob, so I 
suppose you had the robber-cloths all rolled 
up and tucked in some neat drawer or cup- 
board. I thought of them once or twice; 
but there was so much talking to be done, 
that, before I got a chance, the matter es- 
caped my memory. Now,I do not likea 
baking-powder box to keep matches in at 
all. Itistoo much trouble to pull off that 
tin cover every time you want a match. I 
know there is some danger of getting your 
fuel burned up; but I like to have matches 
so I can grab one up with one hand. Itis 
something ona line with what I tell my 
wife about locking the doors nights. I 
would about as soon have burglars go 
through us, say once in about ten years, as 
to go through the operation of locking and 
unlocking so many thousand times, without 
any good from it. She thinks, however, 
that the feeling of safety and security amply 
compensates for traveling around night and 
morning to lock and unlock the doors. 


Sr 
TO PREVENT ROBBING, ETC. 


SEVERAL THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED IN GETTING 
READY FOR WINTER. 


CORRESPONDENT asks if musk will pre- 
vent robbing, if placed in a hive which is be- 
ing robbed. Musk. spirits of turpentine, kero- 
sene oil, ete , have all been recommended to 
stop robbing; but I do not believe that, after 

robbing is well under way, any of them will do any 

good. When robbers first attack a hive, a few 
drops of kerosene oil or spirits of turpentine 
sprinkled against the hive and on the alighting- 
board, a fewinches from the entrance, will often 
cause robbers to leave in disgust. However, I find 
that the best way is to contract the entrance at all 
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times when robbing is likely to occur, so that but 
few bees can pass atatime. [ have also tried leav- 
ing a pane of glass up before the entrance, as rec- 
ommended by some of our English friends across 
the water, where robbers seem determined to enter 
any hive, but I do not see that it isin any way su- 
perior to contracting the entrance, while it seems 
to bother the bees of the hive much more. If rob- 
bers have really got possession of the hive, throw a 
sheet over it, so that those on the outside can not 
get in; and if the colony is good for any thing, they 
will soon drive out those already in, when the sheet 
is to be turned 80 as to get rid of them.- Leave the 
sheet on till near sunset, when it is to be taken off so 
as to allow the few bees out to get into their hive. 
Fix the entrance so that but one or two bees can 
pass at a time, and the next morning they will take 
care of themselves. Something much better than 
the sheet for stopping robbers is a Lee-tent, to be 
set over the whole hive; and where the apiarist has 
such a tent, it is hardly necessary for me to tell him 
to use it in place of the sheet. 
FEEDING SUGAR. 

Another correspondent wishes to know how to 
feed his bees on sugar. There are two ways of feed- 
ing sugar to beés; one of which is, to make the su- 
gar into candy by kneading alittle honey in with 
it, tillit forms a stiff dough, as it were, or it can be 
made into large cakes of soft candy by boiling it 
just right in a little water, when itis laid over the 
frames for winter stores. During winter, the mois- 
ture arising from the bees collects on the candy, 
which moistens it to such an extent that the bees 
ean lick it up, thus giving them a supply of food. 
However, during a cold spell it often happens that 
the bees fail to cluster on the candy, and the severe 
cold keeps them from leaving the cluster to reach 
it, so that starvation occurs, which is not satisfac- 
tory to the apiarist; hence this plan of feeding is 
not practiced, only as the bees have been neglected 
till cold weather prevents any other way of feeding. 
Whenacolony hasafew pounds of honey in the 
hive to “ bridge ’’ over these cold spells, this way of 
feeding is very satisfactory for the purpose intend- 
ed. The second plan, and by far the preferable 
one, is to make the sugar into a syrup, which is fed 
to the bees in feeders during the warm days of Sep- 
tember or October, 80 that they can store it in their 
combs, and cap it over the same as honey. As! 
have so many letters asking how I make this syrup, 
I think the editor will publish the matter again, 
even if he has already published the formula twice 
before. 

Put 15 pounds of water ina vessel that will hold 
about 25 quarts, and bring the water to a boil. 
When boiling, slowly stir in 3) pounds of granulat- 
ed sugar, so that it will dissolve, instead of settling 
to the bottom and burning. Now bring toa boi! 
again, when it is to be set from the fire, and 5 
poundsof good honey stirred in. This gives about 5 
pounds of feed, of about the consistency of honey, 
the same being the best for winter feeding of any | 


know of. 
BEES DROWNING IN FBED. 


Still another correspondent wishes to know how 
he can feed his bees syrup without their sticking 
fast and drowning in it. To obviate this avery 
narrow feeder must be used so that the bees can 
cling to the feeder on each side, or a float must be 
provided for the wide feeder. A feeder which is 
more than % of an inch wide will always drown 
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bees unless the float is used. One of that width and 
under, needs no float, for the bees are never out of 
the reach of one side or the other of the feeder. As 
the larger part of those feeding bees use any thing 
that they come across for this purpose, the com- 
mon six-quart milk-pan is probably more largely 
used than any thing else. I will tell the readers 
how Luse this successfully. To use such a pan as 
a teeder, however, the hive must have acover of 
depth enough to go over the pan, otherwise the 
bees from the outside would get at the feed and 
cause trouble. Set the pan on top of the hive, and 
till it with syrup, after which pull up two or three 
handfuls of the short grass about the hives, and 
scatter over the syrup fora float. Set upa piece of 
a section or chip against the side of the pan, so the 
bees can easily climb over to the feed, when a hole 
isto be opened to the hive below, by turning up 
one corner of the quilt, or removing a slat in the 
honey-board, for the bees to come up through. I 
now scatter a few drops of the feed down through 
the hole and over the chip, and put on the cover, 
seeing that allis tight about the joints, so that no 
bees can getintrom the outside. As these pans 
hold about 20 pounds of feed, this once feeding is 
all that most colonies require. 
UNITING BEES. 

Another correspondent wishes to know how it 
would do to unite two weak colonies of bees for 
winter. This is the proper thing to do; for two 
weak colonies, kept separate, will consume nearly 
twice the stores which both would united, and very 
likely perish before spring, while if put together 
they would winter as well as any large colony. The 
way I would proceed in such acase would be as 
follows: If one of the queens is known to be feeble 
or inferior, she is killed, so that the best one may 
survive, when both colonies are smoked freely, I 
pounding on top of the hive as I smoke them, so 
that the bees may fill themselves with honey, after 
which one is carried to the stand of the other, and 
both hives opened. I now select out of both hives 
the combs containing the most honey, setting them 
in one of the hives alternately, so as to mix the 
bees as much as possible, thus causing them not to 
fight, and also to mark their location anew upon 
their first flight afterward, so few if any return to 
their former home. After the dive is filled with 
comb, close the same; and after putting a wide 
board in front of the hive, reaching from the 
ground to the entrance, shake the bees off the re- 
maining frames, taking one from one hive and the 
next from the other, thus mixing the bees as be- 
fore. Take every thing, which would look like 
home, from the old stand, storing combs, hives, 
etc., away for another year, and the work is done. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1889. 

In addition to the matter of robbing, I 
would say, be sure that the robbed hive has 
a laying queen, or unsealed brood from 
which to raise a queen. If they are queen- 
iess, and destitute of all means of raising a 
queen, you may try all the recipes and plans 
ever invented. and they will not avail a par- 
ticle ; and where robbers have really got a 
going, as friend D. says, nothing avails but 
to shut the hive up with a cloth or bee-tent, 
or some equivalent ; and even then, where 
the queen is gone, I know they will go right 
at it again just as soon as the tent or cloth 
is‘removed. gIn regard to adding honey to 
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the syrup, unless you know where the hon- 
ey came from, be sure it is scalded enough 
to kill all germs of foul brood. <A burnt 
child dreads the fire; and I tell you, we 
have been burned terribly. To prevent 
bees drowning, when feeding in a tin pan, a 
great many use simply a piece of cloth 
spread over the pan. The wooden butter- 
dishes, we have found perhaps the cheapest 
and simplest of any thing in the line of feed- 
ers. Even without a float, they seldom 
drown in these. So many bees pile into 
them they are empty before a bee has a 
chance to die. Our experience in uniting is 
much as given above, except that some- 
times a good many bees will get back to the 
old stand, or goto hives adjoining the old 
stand. 
rr ee Gm 


INTRODUCING. 





DOING IT WITHOUT LOS8, ON THE CANDY PLAN, 





UCH has lately been said on the subject of 
introducing queens; and I would say, after 
having tried all the various methods in 
use, that I have, for the last two years, in- 
troduced without the loss of a single 

queen, witha wire tube similar to Doolittle’s cage 
for introducing virgin queens, only there 
is no wood, except a plug, for each end. 
I fill the cage half full of candy, and fill 
the end with a wooden plug, in which 
there isa hole just large enough fora 
single bee to pass through. I put the 
queen in the other end and plug it up, or 
pinch it shut. I place this cage between 
two top-bars over the center of the 
brood-nest, and close the hive; and by 
the time the bees eat through the candy,= 
which is usually inside of two days, they 
are so well acquainted with the new queen that she 
is safe. By this method [ lose no queens, and I also 
get rid of the bother of releasing the queen, remov- 
ing the cage, etc.; for, lying as it does between 
the top-bars, it is no hindrance to the bees or any- 
body else. I think that any colony of bees will 
more readily accept a queen If they are not disturb- 
ed after the cage has been placed in the brood-nest. 
CARNIOLANS DISCARDED AFTER A CAREFUL TEST. 

Ina former article I think that I spoke of our 
Carniolan queens as being among our best layers. 
Now, that is about alll can say for them; and at 
the close of the season, having given them a thor- 
ough test, [can say that they are no better work- 
ers, and no more gentle, than our Italians; and 
looking, as they do, so much like our common black 
bee, I have discarded them, and next season we will 
raise nothing but Italians. 

SUPERSEDURE OF YOUNG QUEENS. 

We commenced this season with 45 colonies, and 
increased by natural swarming to 78, and doubled 
back to 64 for wintering. About two-thirds of 
these new swarms issued with virgin queens; anda 
number of colonies that did not swarm at all, super- 
seded their queens during June and July. This is 
something new in my experience, to see such a 
wholesale superseding of young queens, for most 
of them were of last season’s raising. 

This has been the poorest season I ever saw. 
There was plenty of clover and other bloom, but it 
has been too wet and cold for the bees to do any 
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thing withit. But very little buckwheat was sown 
in this locality, and, as a result, our fall crop will be 
light. There is an abundance of goldenrod and as- 
ters, but they do not as yet seem to entice the bees. 
For the last two weeks there has been considerable 
honey-dew on the oak and hickory; and I judge 
from the dark color of the honey now being stored, 
that it comes principally from that source. 

I don’t think that our crop of honey will exceed 
half a ton, all dark, stored in one and two pound 
sections; and if we had not done a fair business in 
selling untested queens our books for the season 
would balance the wrong way. S. W. TAYLOR. 

Harveyville, Pa., Sept. 9, 1889. 

No doubt, friend T., you have never had 
a failure by the above plan; but it does 
fail, however, now and then, like every oth- 
er plan of introducing. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you tried to introduce toa colony 
with two queens inahive. After taking 
out one you supposed them to be queenless, 
while the truth was they had a queen al- 
ready. In such cases the new comer will be 
destroyed, no matter how she is introduced; 
and a great many troubles and disputes 
have come about in just this way. It is not 
at all uncommon to find two queens ina 
hive, and it therefore follows that it is not 
uncommon fora queen to be in the hive, 
even after you are sure you have removed 
one queen. 


HupBiEs AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 








THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE, AGAIN. 

There is one J. B. Pickerel, purporting to be of 
Nashville, Tenn., doing up the western portion of 
this State with the oft-heard-of Golden bee-hive. I 
was on a visit to friends last week, and I found that 
he is simply coining the cash out of those poor ig- 
norant mountain people. He sells a farm-right to 
make and use his hive, for ten dollars. He also 
gives a small book, which seems to be only ex- 
tracts from some work on bees; yes, a circular too, 
one of which I will inclose. This circular is what 
sets them on fire; and I learn, and that, too, from 
one of his victims, that there is no difficulty, once 
the circulars are in the hands of any that are the 
least inclined to bees. There are quite a number of 
statements in this circular that will call forth criti- 
cisms. A. L. BEACH. 

Pineville, N.C., Aug. 16, 1889. 

Thank you, friend Bb.; and we shall be 
very much obliged to any of the friends if 
they will send us similar circulars, and re- 
port to us any such doings. We have re- 
ferred to this circular before, but it will not 
do any harm to keep it before the people. 
There are a number of testimonials from 
those using the Golden bee-hive. We give 
just one, as a sample: 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Lansing, reports over $80 from each swarm 
ot bees kept in the Golden hive last year. 

The man who obtains money by exhibiting 
such a circular, can certainly be arrested for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 


Prof. Cook has never had any experience 
with the Golden hive at all, and, of course, 
Will some of 


never made any such report. 
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our legal friends tell us what can be done 
with a man who sends out circulars contain- 
ing statements like the above, which are but 
little better than forgeries? 














FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 








They have a man in Pittsburgh who comes 
out in print and declares that comb honey 
is manufactured, and that he has samples 
of it, and can prove it by the microscope. 
Here is what he says in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch of Sept. 23; but before reading it, we 
would refer our readers to page 757 of our 
previous issue. 

ANOTHER WORD ABOUT MANUFACTURED HONEY. 

A letter appeared in a recent issue of The Dis- 
patch in reference to some statements made in the 
article by the writer, on the subject of sugar and 
honey. It has been my intention not to answer 
this letter, but at the request of many friends the 
writer wishes to make the following affirmations: 

First, that he has found a comb honey (?) on the 
market which contains no evidences of the pres- 
ence of any bee product whatever. There is no 
heresay evidence about it — the specimen was 
handled and microscopically examined by the wri- 
ter. Second, that each and every one of the adul- 
teratious stated in these articles to have been 
found, were detected by the writer himself in sam- 
ples obtained as stated. In all cases where possi- 
ble, samples of the adulterated foods have been re- 
tained, with proof of the adulteration found. 

The one thing above all others that is claimed for 
these articles is accuracy; and when any thing has 
been asserted on hearsay evidence, it has been so 
stated. The writer does not care what the _— 
ment of the encyclo ia mentioned said or did not 
say. He knows what he has seen, and he can 
prove it. But he deciines to enter into a contro- 
versy, as he does not wish to go into the detective 
business or compete for prizes. However, if the. 
doctor who wrote the letter referred to, or the gen- 
tleman who is offering prizes, or any one else will 
come to the writer's office, he may see a sample of 
adulterated comb honey with irresistible proof 
that it is such. CHEVALIER Q. JACKSON, M. D 

Pittsburg, September, 21. 

Mr. Jackson, we beg to inform you that, 
among the bee-keepers of our land, are some 
of the most expert microscopists to be found 
in the world. We are fortunate in having, 
in the person of Mr. M. II. Tweed, of 154 
Webster St., Allegheny City, a man who is 
expert in every thing that pertains to bees, 
honey, and the honey market. Will he 
kindly visit friend Jackson, and carry the 
thousand dollars to him, if he declines to’ 
take the trouble to come after it? If, how- 
ever, his specimen of honey proves to have 
been made by the bees, we deputize friend 
Tweed to present Dr. Jackson’s apology to 
the bee-keepers of ourland. Our laws clear- 
ly protect us from damage sustained, re- 
sulting from false and slanderous state- 
ments. Now, it is not an individual who 
suffers in a case like the above, but itis a 
nation of people. It is estimated there are 
over 300,000 bee-keepers in this land of ours. 
This doctor, who has a_ microscope, has 
struck us all a blow ; and if, when the truth 
is presented to him, he refuses to retract, 
and he has ample proof of his blunder, we, 

bee-keepers of the United States, propose to 
see what we can do with him. 
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TYPES OF BEES. 


BEES FROM DIFFERENT QUEEN-BREEDERS. 


ERHAPS one who never studied the habits of 
bees would conclude that all types of bees, 
according to numerical strength, are alike 
industrious. Butthe practical apiarist knows 
that there is as much difference in the dis- 

position of bees as there isin men. In the morning, 

when I go round the apiary I at once notice the vim 

and eagerness of No. 3 of J. C. Frisbee’s strain. 

With the first gray streaks of dawn they are off 

with a rush as if bound for the first nectar of the 

morning bloom. I have often thought, ** You cer- 
tainly will wear yourselves out; you are too eager 
to be ich.” 

In looking around I see a few bees beginning to fly 
trom No.4 of A.I. Root’s strain, which is a trifle 
brighter than Frisbee’s. Gradually No. 4 comes up 
until 10 o’clock, when the heaviest field force is 
coming from this hive, which is a constant rush 
through the warm part of the day. 

I have some of J. M. Jenkins’ strain of Italians 
which are beauties, but they seem to be lazy, not 
good comb-builders. They are a trifle longer, and 
the queen is yellower than Root’s or Frisbee’s. The 
Root bees seem to incline toward red clover, while 
Jenkins’ work mostly on touch-me-not. Frisbee’s 
will suck red horsemint or any thing. I have black 
bees, which, during poplar and basswood bloom, 
are about at the top. For hardiness and comb- 
building qualities, blacks lead the world. They will 
kill their drones earlier than the Italians. They 
build up faster in spring. They cap their honey 
whiter. They are easier run out of sections. I 
have seen round gums of blacks so heavy that a 
strong man could not lift them. A neighbor once 
killed two black colonies and obtained from one 11 
gallons of honey and from the other 1”. 

G. W. MCGUIRE. 

Dark Ridge, N. C., Aug. 19, 1889. 

Is not the peculiarity you mention, rather 
the result of accident than because the bees 
were particularly different? Our stock all 
comes from Italy, therefore we presume it 
will average about the same, year after year. 
If | am correct, friend Jenkins also depends 
upon imported mothers for his best bees. 





rt a 
BEE-KEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


INTERESTING LETTER ON HOW THE NATIVES 
SECURE THEIR HONEY; WHAT THEY DO 
WITH IT, ETC. 





AN 


ww RK. ROOT:—Some time ago I wrote you that 

Mr. Wilcox’s GLEANINGS came to me, and 

TY: ventured to suggest that, if it continued 

to come, it would be very acceptable to 

me, and in return I would try to inform 

you of “sweet’’ matters in this vicinity. I see 

Bro. Goodenough is portraying his system of bee- 

keeping, as carried on in Natal, and a comparison 

of other methods as carried on here by the natives 

may be interesting. We are s.me 600 miles from 

Natal, and that is our nearest point of supplies. 

We could not geta pound of flour at any nearer 

point, nora tack, nor pin. But honey is abundant 
here—more so than there is any demand for. 

‘N AUTOMATIC BEE-HIVE; A 8ELF SWARMER, 

HIVER, ETC. 
The method of hee-farming as itis carried on here 


- at hand when a box 
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is as follows:~A native cuts a circle in the bark of a 
tree, and about three feet above he cuts another; 
then he cuts inastraight line from one circle to 
the other, and strips off the entire bark as cut. 
While this is still green he refolds it in the shape of 
the tree, and carefully sews up the center seam; 
and after folding the two ends in amore or less 
square form he sews them up, leaving the merest 
entrance, for necessary purposes. His thread is 
bark, and his needle a thorn, and his punch is his 
spear. This article, I will tell you plainly (you 
would never guess), is a bee-hive, and it does ex- 
cellently well for this class of bees, and this system 
of bee-farmers, and this climate. This bee-hive is 
now placed jin the top of any large tree, and others 
with it, and then left to future developments. It 
is automatic throughout, if it acts at all; self-hiv- 
ing, self-swarming, self-regulating; and about half 
the time it appears to be an automatic fizzle asa 
honey-collector. lam no expert on matters per- 
taining to the apiary; but such observations as 1 
have noted are from an amateur’s point of view, 
and are to be valued as such. However, I may un- 
derrate the excellences of this system of hives. 

The forests all about are well provided with these 
hives, and bees should not fail of finding comforta- 
ble habitations in their native forests; but they do 
take unaccountable notions at times, and I have 
had pitched battles fora week atatime to keep 
them out of our spare bed-room; and whenever a 
sack of sugar is opened, or any thing they take a 
notion to desire, they monopolize the house till we 
discover what isthe matter with them, and then 
the desirable thing is put in a strong case, bee- 
proof, and then after smoking, brooming, and ?gen- 
eral destruction so far as we can apply it, the bees 
depart till we are unlucky enough to get something 
else about that they conclude is desirable for them. 

On one occasion, & swarm having alighted ona 
tree close to the veranda, and appearing to be pre- 
paring fora charge on the house, | drove them 
away by firing two loads of dust shot into them at 
short range; but whether they were confounded 
by the noise, or were actually alarmed at the ter- 
rific losses sustained, or whether they had no inten- 
tions on the house or not, all is a conundrum to us; 
but they gathered up and went their way in about 
15 minutes after the shots. 

The bee .in this vicinity is not so large as the 
honey-bee in America, nor is it very much smaller, 
certainly not so small as Bro. Fuller’s are in India. 
The swarms that have alighted about the house 
from time to time are about the size of a half-bush- 
el, and to all appearances I should call them active 
and determined workers, persistent fighters, and 
excellent thieves. You will no doubt at this point, 
if not before, ask within yourself, ‘* Why doesn’t he 
hive those bees and have honey?’ The answer is 
not far to seek. We do have honey-bees thrust 
upon us, and strained honey is always in the house 
at about 10 cts. a bucketful (three gallons). Comb 
honey we never see; but with honey so cheap, and 
no market for any quantity, great or small, we do 
not care to have the bees about. We should like 
nice comb honey, but even this can be had if one is 
directly from the tree is 
opened. 

1 will now proceed with the native method of se- 
curing the honey. The hive, as stated, is placed in 
the tree, and in time, sooner or later, bees do come 
to the most of the hives, and in time they fil] them 
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with honey. The native usually visits his hives 
frequently; but sometimes they are left for a long 
time, when the honey is ofa richer quality, and 
much thicker than any I ever sawin America. It 
is possible, with the sides ofthe knife greased, to 
cut through strained honey, leaving the furrow 
open and clean for a minute or so after the cut is 
made. Probably the climate is the chief agency in 
ripening the honey to so fine astate. When the 
hive is judged to be full, or when he sees the thing 
swarming, the native will take down his hive, and 
extract the honey. This matter of “extraction ”’ is 
asimple one with him. He takes his hands only, 
dips in, and takes as much comb honey as he can 
manage, and squeezes it over and over until he 
gets most of the honey out. Then when the hive is 
thus manipulated he takes his wax and melts it in 
his mush-pot, and, digging a round hole in the 
ground, about two inches in diameter, and six 
inches long, he runs his wax in the shape of the 
molds, and in this shape it comes to market. Some 
of it is a rich clean yellow, and commands the best 
price; but more than half of it is dirty, mixed with 
sand, and is only two-thirds value. First-class wax 
brings to the native, cash in hand, 360 reis per kilo, 
or about 18 cts. per |b. The trader takes this wax, 
and melts all the poorer quality in a large caldron 
with a faucet some six inches from the bottom. He 
also adds water, and the wax, when melted, rises, 
and the sand and other dirt settles into the water. 
The wax is then drawn off through the faucet, run 
into cakes about 18 inches by 24, sewn up in a bark 
skin, and in this shape is shipped to Europe. More 
than 20 tons are shipped from this port annually. 
THE NATIVE HONEY WINE. 

But the honey: This product would be much to 
the credit of the country if not manufactured into 
something else. The honey will bring the native 
nothing. He would sell it if he could; he will sell 
any thing that will bring him copper coins; so he 
has invented one of the worst uses to which it can 
be put, and in this manner honey is always in de- 
mand. He adds about three parts of water to one 
of honey, lets it ferment for three days (I can’t say 
just how long positively), and then it becomes one 
of the severest intoxicants the country produces. 
It is more maddening than sugar-cane rum, and 
has the name of being the severest of any of the 
common native drinks. 

Most providentially for the wholesomeness of the 
country, the supply is limited; and the population 
being great, the evils are somewhat ameliorated. 
The native is ingenious in some things at least. 
With mud pots, with old gun-barrels for pipes, he 
will distil rum from sugar-cane, cashew fruit, co- 
coanuts, pine-apples, farina, corn, sweet potatoes, 
honey, and one or two vegetable-roots which are 
found in the forest. All of these substances are 
abundant in their season, and rum retails at about 
two cents a tumblerful. 

The product in wax, if as much along the other 
coast ports as here (and I think it more than likely), 
amounts to more than 100 tons per annum; but 
with prices paid here, and with $20 per ton freight 
to Europe, it would not seem possible to interfere 
with American prices as quoted from time to time 
in GLEANINGS. The possibilities for honey in this 
region are most favorable, without a doubt, and 
sufficient honey might be produced all along this 
coast to glut al) the markets of the world, 
and that at the minimum rates of production; but 
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it is very doubtful if the world will ever see this 
honey, unless immigration sets in, or the native be- 
comes civilized, and, what is more to the purpose, 
Christianized. With the former we are in no way 
connected; but in the latter we are hard at work, 
and welcome the wholesome Christian spirit man- 
ifested in GLEANINGS. E. H. RICHARDS. 
Mongwe, Inhambane, E. Africa, June 7, 1889. 


Friend R., we are exceedingly obliged to 
ou for your vivid description of bee cul- 
ure in your far-away home. Those cheap 
hives fastened up in the tree-tops are a re- 
vival of the matter of decoy hives that has 
been at different times so fully discussed in 
GLEANINGS, and I think those very decoy 
hives placed in the forest in most localities 
near our large apiaries would get more or 
less bees and a: Do you mean to tell 
us that that thick honey which can be cut 
with a knife is sold for 10 cents a pailful? 
Why, I am sure it can be put in suitable tin 
cans, and shipped so as to give your native 
friends a better price, and at the same time 
give the great outside world honey at a low- 
er price. May be you would need a railroad 
to dd it; but the railroad is ee on the 
way to you, and itis coming right along the 
line of your closing sentences. This matter 
of intemperance will probably have to be 
fought inch by inch, and it seems sad to 
think that it must followin the wake of 
missionary work. May the Lord help us to 
break loose from this terrible bondage. Are 
you sure, dear brother, that it is beyond the 
eee for some of our enterprising 

ee-men to open up bee culture and make 
use of this honey that you say could glut all 
the markets of the world? Either you have 
immense resources in the way of honey, or 
else the world is larger than either you or | 
know, in my opinion. On visiting the salt- 
works of Michigan during my recent trip, I 
thought more salt was being produced than 
all the world could use. And yet I found 
afterward that I had seen only a very incon- 
siderable establishment compared with oth- 
ers in the vicinity of Manistee. 


—— oe 
GETTING OUT OF OLD RUTS. 


SHALLOW OR CLOSED-END FRAMES. 








HREE years ago I became convinced that 

a better road lay close alongside the old 
Langstroth trail, made by the Eight-Frame 

Co., with which I had been jogging for ten 

or adozen years, and [ decided to pull over 

and give it a fair trial. Though convinced in mind, 
it has taken three years of training to get the oth- 
er members of my personal organization out of the 
old rut sufficiently to give the new a word of praise; 
but I can say now, with head and hand agreeiog, 
that a shallow closed-end frame, and sectional 
brood-chamber, outranks every thing else at these 


headquarters. 
PERFORATED ZINC. 


| asked you, at the Indianapolis convention, if 
you would advise us to use perforated zine. You 
said it would pay, in your opinion. J can’t see why 
I did not invent it years ago. Itis indispensable. 
Ishould like two sizes—one so sraall that a virgin 
queen could not go through provided the nurse: 
bees could. luse a nursery frame like comrade 
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Manum’s, but mine is the thickness of a brood- 
comb, and twelve of them stand in a Heddon frame. 
The top is closed by a queen-cell protector, made of 
tin, with a cover. I can remove the cell without 
lifting the cage. My first experiment was to make 
the cage of perforated zinc, believing the queens 
would be better if the bees could get into the cage; 
but I was obliged to cover them with wire cloth, 
as every queen escaped. I think we sometimes 
lose a valuable queen by using the excluder. I 
found one with her head and shoulders through. 
The bees above were trying to pull her up, and 
those below were pulling her down. The legs and 
wings were pulled off,and yet she was fast, and 
one will sometimes get through; but all losses are 
more than repaid by having a fair colony to feed 
through July and August, instead of a hive run- 
ning over with bees that has been a waste of mate- 
rial to manufacture and support. 

FLAT-BOTTOM FOUNDATION FASTENED AT BOTH 

TOP AND BOTTOM OF THE SECTION. 

I got some of the extra-thin flat-bottom founda- 
tion of you two years ago. I tried it with poor suc- 
cess. It was so thin it would curl and get all 
out of shape; but when I discovered that I could 
fasten it in, almost like a drumhead, with a ma- 
chine I made from the cutin your price list of the 
Gray fastener, we could use it a little lighter than 
the extra thin. I cut the sheets to inside dimen- 
sion of the section, and fasten one end, turn and give 
the foundation a little tuck under and against the 
presser, which stretches it out and fastens it at the 
same time. Itcan be done pretty rapidly after a 
little practice, and it is a comfort to have the foun- 
dation so solid that any kind of rough treatment, 
even a tumble off the bench, will not break it out. 

ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

I do not like the one-piece section. It is too much 
trouble for me to twist up one corner of my eyes, 
and then the other, to get asquare look at them. I 
do not like men, nor the products of their labor, 
that require a continuous outside pressure to keep 
them square. They are a little cheaper, which adds 
to the profit, and a little stronger, which is an ad- 
vantage in jumping sections. I like the square 
section and a dash of Carniolan blood, as they are 
not such sticklers as Italians. 

CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT. 

This is the best honey-plant I ever saw for its sea- 
son. Friend C. said at the Indianapolis convention 
that the seeds were not provided with balloons to 
scatter it, but he failed to state that it had a chaff 
that would adhere to almost all passing objects, and 
that it had a way of arranging itself in the fluffiest 
possible manner on top of the ball, as if daring the 
winds fora trial of strength. I believe it will give 
our farmer neighbors just cause of complaint 
against us, if we allow the seeds toripen. My crop 
is harvested, and arranged ina pile with balls in- 
ward, and some evening when it is dry we will have 
a war-dance around it. 

HOVEN. 

Ihave never heard of adeath from clover-bloat 
where the wooden bit was fastened in the mouth. 
The process is described and iilustrated in Farm 
and Household Cyclopedia. A. A. PARSONS, 

Avon, Ind., Aug. 31, 1889. 

Neither do I like men that require a good 
deal of outside pressure to keep them 
square. But you admit that the one-piece 
sections are a little cheaper and a little 


stronger. I think these two points alone 
should settle the question. 


OOo 
REPORT FROM AUSTRALIA. 





WHAT THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 18 DOING AMONG 
SAVAGES. 





E have just passed through a season of se- 
vere drought, which has caused us to lose 
heavily both in cattle and in the honey 
crop, which was a total failure. We have, 
however, every prospect of a good crop to 

come, as the drought has been broken by heavy 
rains, which, we trust, will give us an early and 
bountiful spring. We have had floods, but they 
were nothing in comparison to what it has pleased 
God to send you. 

I read with much pleasure L. E. Mercer’s little 
note in February GLEANINGS, entitled ‘‘ Honest 
Bees and Honest Neighbors.’’ It reminded me of 
something I heard the other day, which I thought 
at the time would please you. I had the pleasure 
of spending a few days with a missionary from the 
New Hebrides, who told me that, some years ago, 
he went home to Canada on & year’s leave. While 
there it was considered advisable that he should re- 
main and preach mission sermons throughout the 
Dominion. When he returned to Eromanga he had 
been away just two years and eight months. They 
had left their house open—not a key turned in cup- 
board or door, and they found every thing exactly 
as they left it. The trees they had planted had been 
earefully tended; the house and grounds were as 
clean and white as lime and pounded coral could 
make them; and during all that time no white man 
had set foot on that island. When we consider that, 
only a few years ago, these people were savages 
and cannibals, it speaks wonders for the work that 
has been done among them. 

SOPHIE A. BRADLEY. 

Campbelltown, New South Wales, June 10, 1889. 


Many thanks, my good friend, for the del- 
icate compliment you pay me. To be sure, 
it always pleases me to hear testimony that 
speaks of the power of Christ’s love. My 
opinion is, that that missionary was respect- 
ed and beloved by his people. It was out of 
love to him that they kept his house and 
garden in such neat trim for almost three 

ears; and the little incident portrays what 
he love of Christ may do for the human 
heart; yes, even for the heart cf a savage. 
Just think of the wonderful stride made in 
a few years, from cannibalism to Christian- 
ity ! 


en <a 
<=_=—_- =_ 


A GOOD REPORT. 








AN ENTHUSIASTIC BEGINNER'S EXPERIENCE. 





HAVE to report from Fillmore Co. a very good 
yield of honey for 1889. Although I am a very 
small bee-keeper compared with some of my 
neighbors, if we may judge others by our- 
selves, I feel safe in saying that the amount 

gathered is wonderful. I started with four good 
colonies, und a hive literally raised from the dead. 
I have always run my bees for extracted honey, 
and started out so this year, taking 33 gallons of 
white clover and basswood honey, and increasing 
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my stock to 10 colonies; then | put sections on five 
hives where the bees showed disposition to work in 
them. I shall get 25 pounds of this honey to the 
hive, and the hives are “chuck full” below (the 
whole 10). 





BUCKWAHEBAT. 

There has been a good buckwheat harvest, but 
this I have not extracted, as I should like to have 
the bees well fixed for winter; but some of my 
neighbors kept the extractor going all through 
August, and, of course, have more honey than I 
have. 

BEE-STINGS OR HONEY FOR RHEUMATISM—WHICH? 

Ihave thought over that bee-sting remedy for 
rheumatism, and have come to the ccnclusion that 
Prof. Cook is about the man to settle the question. 
I have had the disease, and have taken much of the 
medicine, and am very much better than I used to 
be; but I rather prefer to call honey the antidote, 
as I eata good deal, and like it; but I can’t say 
that I relish the sting. 

GLEANINGS 

I take a deep interest in GLEANINGS. Every sub- 
ject treated on captivates me completely, and I nev- 
er tumble the leaves over for something better. I 
just begin with the very first page, and quit when 
Ihave to. The letters from foreign lands give me 
especial delight. I read the little letter from Scot- 
land over several times. 

Cc. C. MILLER’S METHOD OF NUMBERING HIVES. 

C. C. Miller’s hints are worth many times the cost 
of the journal to new hands at bee-keeping. Num- 
bering hives is a great help, and I shall have a num- 
ber on all my hives after this, for now I have to 
name them,and No.4is much easier to speak or 
understand than to say the “ red-topped hive,’’ or 
“the hive over next to the cottonwood.” 

A QUEEN-CELL ON DRONE COMB. 

My neighbor showed me a queen-cell on drone 
comb, and says they frequently make them so. 
This is new to me, and Iam slow to believe that 
bees are so stupid. What says GLEANINGS? 

Preston, Minn., Sept. 2, 1889. F. A. CUMMINGS. 


Bees do quite frequently start queen-cells 
on drone comb. In this case, however, they 
are smooth on the outside, instead of hav- 
ing the usual indentations. The drone 
larve, however, instead of becoming a king 
is evidently sickened or put out by the roy- 
al jelly, for he soon dies. Yes, the bees are 
sometimes just so stupid. 


—$—————— ar 


THE MATING OF A QUEEN AND 
DRONE BUMBLE-BEE. 





WHAT AN EYE-WITNESS SAW. 





SAW a queen bumble-bee mate to-day; and 
thinking it would be of some interest to others 
I will tell what I saw of it. It was at 11; 30 A. M., 
while I was cradling buckwheat. I heard the 
buzzing of bees, and on looking down in front 
of me I saw a queen, and a drone bumble-bee on 
her back, and another drone flying about them, try- 
ing to get hold of the queen. The queen was then 
walking on the ground. I drove the drone away 
that was flying. Then the queen became quiet; 
then they mated. I waited nearly four minutes, 
then killed them both. I will send them to you by 
mail as proof of what | have described. | 
I think that honey-bees must mate in a way very 
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much as the bumble-bees do. About two weeks ago 
I was working some 40 yards away from my yard, 
where I have 25 nuclei. My attention was called by 
hearing an unusual buzzing over my head. I sawa 
small cluster of about 15 or 20 bees flying about 15 
feet high. They seemed torush together and fall 
nearly to the ground, then start in another direc- 
tion, and again rush together, but each time they 
seemed to lose nearly half of their number. I saw 
them rush together three times before they were 
out of my sight. From what I saw to-day I am 
quite sure that it was a queen taking her flight. 
C. M. WOOLVER. 

Richfield Spa., N. Y., Sept. 9, 1889. 

We sent the above, together with the two 
bumble-bees, to Prof. Cook, who replies as 
follows: 

Friend Root :—! thank you for the specimens. As 
you will see in my Bee-Keeper’s Guide, p. 92, I have 
seen the same thing. Mr. Woolver leads us to 
think that the mating was done after the bees fellto 
the ground. Is he sure of this? In cases seen by 
me, copulation seemed to be accomplished while 
yet on the-wing; yetin all cases the bees, while in 
copulo, fall to the ground. I had supposed that the 
expiring male drew the queen to the earth, and 
that the queen then pulled away, bearing with her 
apartof the reproductive apparatus of the male. 
It would be interesting to knowif the drone and 
queen of our honey-bees, while in copulo, fall to 
the earth. If so, it would be strange that no one 
ever yet sawthem. Has any one ever witnessed 
such an event? In one case that I saw some years 
ago, a queen bumble-bee was dragging a nearly 
dead drone along the earth while yetincopulo. I 
believe this the method of gaining freedom, among 
bumble-bees. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultura! College, Mich. 









—— El Oe 
ALBINO BEES. 


PROF, COOK GIVES HIS OPINION IN REGARD TO 
THEM. 


T is well known that atrue albino is really a 
diseased or imperfect organism. For some 
cause, the tissues which usually secrete pig- 
ment, or coloring matter, are unable to do so. 
The hair is white, the exposed skin is pink, as 

its transparency hides not the blood in the superfi- 
cial blood-vessels, and for like cause the eyes are 
pink. Thus the skin ina human albino is tender, 
and the eyes are 80 unprotected that they can not 
bear the lightof day. A hare lip is no more a mal- 
formation than is albinoism. The fact that man, by 
selection, has perpetuated this peculiarity in some 
animals makes it none the less a diseased condition. 
All animals tend to reproduce unfavorable as well 
as useful peculiarities. I have read that albinos 
often intermarry, and thus there is unfortunately 
a tendency to increase and perpetuate this diseased 
condition among people. Now, I do not think this 
any argument against the so-called albino bees. 
Scientifically such bees are not albinos. They are 
not white. They only show more white than others 
of their race. Thus, if I am correct, these bees 
are no worse for their characteristics. They are 
not physiologically deficient as are true albinos, but 
only sports, or more properly varieties. Now, if, as 
varieties, they have valuable characteristics, as 
their friends claim, then they are superior. Their 
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lighter color enables us to distinguish them, and, if 
persistent, marks them as a distinct variety. They 
are n0 better or worse for it. While the name albi- 
no is not really correct as applied to these bees, yet 
there ig no harm in its use. As yet, | have never 
seen one true albino bee. Yet lhave seen albino 
crickets and cockroaches. There is no reason why 
we may not have one of these physiologically imper- 
fect bees. Even should this occur it would cause no 
trouble. Weall know that albino bees, as sold in 
the market, are simply a light variety of the Italian 
race, and no trouble need occur. True albinos will 
be very rare at best, and never can cause any seri- 
ous misunderstanding. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

| believe I entirely agree with you, only I 
do not like the term “albino,” as applied to 
bees. A good many people get the idea that 
they are to have a bee that is perfectly 
white, or very nearly so; and when they re- 
ceive bees so near like the ordinary I[talians, 
they are very apt to be disappointed, and 
sometimes claim that they have been swin- 
dled. We did once have a strain of so-called 
albinos that showed rings of a creamy white, 
as well as of yellow and black. It gave the 
bees a singular look, something like white- 
ringed hornets, but they were like Italians 
in every other respect, so far as we could 
discover. ‘These came the nearest to being 
albinos of any thing we have ever seen. 


i 


EXTRACTORS AND THEIR CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Rk. FRANCE GIVES GIVES US SOME VALUABLE SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


AM asked to give adescription of my honey- 
extractor. The one I use is a very common 
one. It is the Chapman with some little altera- 
tions to make it fit my large frames, and to do 
faster work. 

MY FIKST MACHINE, AND SOME OF ITS DEFECTS. 

I don’t know just how long it is since I got my 
tirst machine. I have no records further back than 
i8i7; but at that time I had one extractor—the old 
revolving can—made by Winder, with an outiet un- 
der the bottom. The outlet was so small that I 
could plug the hole with the end of my finger. Aft- 
er had extracted two combs and stopped the ma- 
chine the honey would run out, if the outlet was 
not choked. But it very often clogged with a bit 
of capping or some pieces of comb. I kept a pail 
under the machine to catch the honey. When I 
emptied the pail I had to whirl the machine to keep 
the honey from running out, and then empty the 
pail when the machine was in motion. That ex- 
tractor, unhandy as it was, cost me $20.00. At that 
time [had two or three out-apiaries, and used to 
take the extractor and honey-kegs and all fixtures, 
including help, ali in one wagon, and stay over 
night, and come home when we had finished. 

THE NECESSITY OF HAVING MORE THAN ONE UN- 
CAPPING-KNIFE OR EXTRACTOR. 

For the first three or four years I had only one 
uncapping-knife. But as our business increased I 
got another. Now, it just happened that, a short 
time after | got our second knife, we broke one of 
the knives. That just set me to thinking, ‘‘ Sup- 
pose we should break our extractor right in the 
midst of our extracting season; it would take ten 
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days or more to get another. All work would have 
to stop, and the loss of time would be several times 
the cost of another extractor.’ So I resulved to 
get another machine. 

THE CHAPMAN EXTRACTOR. 

One of my neighbors had a Chapman extractor, 
and I could possibly work my frames in it, but it 
was too smalito be handy. But I sent an order to 
Mr. Chapman to make me a machine, and sent him 
two of my frames so as to be sure to get it big 
enough. I wanted the comb-basket made out of 
heavy wire cloth at least as coarse as three meshes 
tothe inch. We got the machine. The wire-cloth 
basket was a good deal finer than I ordered, and 
the basket was too small every way for quick work. 
A clean trame, with no bits of brace-combs on top 
or sides, would go in nicely; but as the combs 
came from the hives they made trouble. 

THE HOME-MADE MACHINE. 

After using that a year or two I concluded to 
make one to suit me; so in the fore part of winter I 
sent and got two sets of upright gearing and some 
wire cloth—enough for two machines. During the 
winter I made the two machines. The old Chap- 
man hadal%-inch honey-gate. I put 2-inch ones 
in the new machines, and also a2-inch gate in the 
old Chapman. 

I made the comb-basket larger and deeper; raised 
the basket higher from the bottom, so that it would 
hold more honey. Of course, the outside can is 
made larger. It will hold now, as 1 made the last 
ones, 70 Ibs. of honey below the basket. 

I don’t think that the machines that I use are per- 
fect; but for my use, With my large frames, they 
are the best I have seen. There is a good substan- 
tial frame around them that protects them, and 
they stand on four legs and don’t jump and run all 
over creation when in use, but stay where we put 
them. 

Now, let me say here that the Chapman extractor, 
as he makes it, is large enough for most frames in 
use, and isa good machine. The only trouble in 
my case was, that my frame was too big for it, and 
so | had to make the machine to fit the frame. 1 
made the comb-basket of heavy tinned wire cloth, 
two meshes to the inch. That is fine enough. 

UPRIGHT GEARING. 

l use the upright gearing because I think it is 
best, and I believe it is easier to work. Perhaps it 
is justa matter of opinion with me. My first ma- 
chine had the upright gearing, and I have never 
had any other. But I helped a man extract about 
two hours with a Novice machine that had the hori- 
zontal gearing. I did not like the movement. I 
decidedly prefer the upright. Perhaps my prefer- 
ence is all in the use of the upright. 

WHY I PREFER TO HAVE THE EXTRACTOR-CAN EN- 
CASED LN A WOODEN FRAME. 

First, the frame is a great protection to the can; 
it keeps it from being jammed; second, the ma- 
chine is always ready for work, as it stands up 
from the ground or floor high enough to set a pail 
under to catch the honey. I see no use of a box or 
stand to set the machine on, in order to have it 
high enough to drain off the honey. The frame 
gives us four legs for the machine to stand on; and 
as we do the most of our extracting on aground 
floor, we can easily adjust the machine go it will 
stand level and firm. The frame gives us a large 
base, which goes a great way toward keeping the 
machine steady, and prevents its jumping while in 
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use. Of course, the machine takes up a little more 
room; but room out hereischeap. We keep one 
extractor at each yard, besides an extra one at 
home. We prefer to have the 
EXTRACTOR-BASKET WITH SLOPING SIDES, 
80 that, when we set inaframe against the wire 
cloth, it will stay there and not drop over against 
the center-shaft before we get up the motion. The 
reason I make the comb-basket frame of wood, in 
place of metal, is, that the one I patterned from 
was wood, and for me I could make them cheaper 
of wood, and I think them just as good us the 
metal. 
HONEY FLYING OVER THE TOP OF THE CAN. 

As for the honey flying over the top of the ma- 
chine, with our old revolving can the honey did fly 
over the top; but the machine we now use never 
throws honey over the top of the can. Our extract- 
ors now have xu cover over a little more than half of 
the top, when in use, and I think the cover helps 
to keep the honey from fiying over the can. The 
frames-—that is, the combs inthe frames—when in 
the machine are two inches below the top of the 
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ean; and here I think that the slanting side of the 
comb-basket has a tendency to throw the honey 
down and thus help to keep it from flying over the 
top. 

THE SIZE OF OUR EXTRACTORS. 

Our extractor-can is 2 feet 24 inches high, 22% 
inches in diameter, inside measure, across the top 
of the can. The frame is 3 feet 514 inches high; 
width, 2 feet and % of an inch; 14% inches from 
bottom of legs to bottom of can. The lower and 
upper bands around the frame are 5 inches wide. 
The other two are 2inches wide; the legs are 1% 
inches square, all pine lumber. The top of the 
frame has a board cover, a three-cornered piece 
that covers a little more than half of the top. This 
part of the cover is fastened with screws to the top 
of the frame, and the gearing is fastened to it. 
There is a hole near the edge of this cover-board, 
through which the center-shaft of the comb-basket 
pusses. Then we have another three-cornered 
board, with dowel-pins, to slip on the open part of 
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the top, when the machine is not in use, to keep 
out all kinds of dirt. 

To get something of an idea of the proper size of 
the machine, I had my son stand by the side of it. 
He has in his hand one of our honey-combs. He 
holds the comb by the bottom-bar. We set them in 
the extractor, top end down. That is the style of 
frame that we use the mostof. We have 64 colo- 
nies in which we use two tiers of those frames. 

Our extractors hold 70 lbs. of honey below the 
comb-basket. We have a pail 8 inches high that 
will hold 40 Ibs. of honey, made like a milk-strainer 
pail, with one-half of the top covered, only we have 
a hole without the strainer. When we are at work 
extracting we keep the pail under the faucet, 
ready to draw honey into as often as we wish. Then 
we havea keg that holds 140 lbs. of honey—one 
head out. Over the open end of the strainer-keg 
we tie one yard of cheese-cloth; through the side of 
the strainer-keg, close to the bottom, we have a 1%- 
inch faucet. We stand one of our honey-barrels on 
end on the ground. On this barrel we place our 
strainer-keg. As we draw the honey from the ex- 
tractor, we pour it into the strainer-keg on the 
strainer. By theside of the barrel that the strainer 
stands on we dig a hole about 5 or 6inches deep, in 
which we stand an empty honey-barrel, with a fun- 
nel under the faucet of the strainer. We draw 
honey from the strainer until the barrel is full, 
when the barrel is plugged up tight, taken home 
and put into the honey-house. The plugs are not 
loosened, but stay just as they come from the field 
until sold. I think the honey will keep better if it 
is air-tight. 

A REVERSING EXTRACTOR. 

Now, what do I think about afour-comb extract- 
or, and reversing extractors? It would bea great 
saving in time to have an extractor in which we 
could reverse the combs without taking them out 
of the machine, and I should have ordered one be- 
fore now; but our frames are of an unusual size. 
The machine would have to be made specially for 
our frame, and would cost more. As Ihave never 
seen one of them, and don't know yet whether they 
are a success or not, 1 don’t like to invest until! 
know more about them. The cut in the advertise- 
ment doesn’t show any gearing, and I should think 
the motion would be too slow. 

A FOUR-COMB EXTRACTOR. 

I don’t see much advantage in a four-frame ma- 
chine. It would take as long to set four frames in 
a four-frame machine as it wouldin a two-frame ma- 
chine, and as long to take them out; all the time 
saved would be in starting and stopping the mo- 
tion, and that doesn’t amount to much, and the ma- 
chine would have to be larger. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., Sept. 16, 1889. 


Our readers will notice that friend France 
uses a different extractor, because he has 
out-apiaries. We have made extractors al- 
most exactly like the one described above; 
but we discontinued adding the heavy 
wooden frame, because in almost every lo- 
cality the bee-keeper can make it or buy it 
cheaper than to pay express or freight on 
it. Another thing, we always practice and 
recommend arranging the extractor so as to 
run the honey and strain it directly into the 
bunghole of the barrel, thus saving the 
troublesome operation of lifting it up to 
pour it somewhere every time you get a 
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pailful. The pail is almost sure to be neg- 
lected by somebody, and then what a mess, 
no matter whether it is on the ground or on 
the floor! Besides, lifting all your crop of 
honey by the pailful is a tiresome, slow, and 
jaborious Operation. In the large apiaries in 
California, no such arrangement is tolerat- 
ed. Where we have a great number of out- 
apiaries, however, it may be impracticable 
to have them all rigged so as to run the hon- 
ey direct into barrels, or, better still, a large 
tank. In a good many apiaries, I have seen 
the honey-house located on a side-hill. The 
extracting is all done in the upper part of 
the building, while the basement contains 
the barrels, a large tank, or other receptacle. 
In California they often locate a large tank 
somewhere by the roadside, on lower 
ground ; then when the honey is to be mar- 
keted itis allowed to run of itself into what- 
ever package is decided upon, said eo 
being already in the wagon, ready to be 
drawn away. Noone should ever think of 
working an extractor that could by any pos- 
sibility jump around. Ours have screw- 
holes and screws to fasten the extractor 
solid to a bench or box, or such a platform 
aus may be decided upon. Extractor-baskets 
with sloping sides are somewhat more con- 
venient ; but the upper end of the combs 
furthest away from the central shaft will al- 
ways be emptied soonest, or emptied more 
thorougbly. IL believe the honey will never 
tly over the can if the combs are two inches 
lower than the top edge of the extractor. 
Large revolving baskets, made so as to 
swing the comb a good way off from the 
central shaft, do not need gearing; in fact, 
almost every body would eventually prefer 
them without ; for in getting your combs a 
good way Off from the shaft, you get the 
same speed without gearing that you would 
otherwise With. Most bee-keepers prefer to 
let the honey evaporate more or less by ex- 
posing it to the air, when the can or barrel 
should be open at the top. Friend France, 
however, has never found this necessary. 
Perhaps I should say that the above infor- 
mation of friend F. was given in reply toa 
series of questions asked by Ernest. 


— nh 
POISONOUS REPTILES OF FLORIDA. 


THE BLACK GRAMPUS, ETC. 


SEE in August GLEANINGS an inquiry concern- 

b ing the “ black grampus” of Florida. This bug 
was one of the first of Florida’s curious things 

to attract my notice when I came here three 
years ago. It is the Thelyphonus giganteus of 

the scientists; and, though very unlike the spider 
in habit and appearance, it is a member of the same 
fumily. Its home is in damp, rotting wood. Piles 
of refuse lum ber that have been undisturbed for a 
few months are pretty certain to disclose a gram- 
pus when turned over. It is about two inches in 
length, and almost half an inch across the back; is 
brownish black in color, and has a front ugly and 
warlike enough to intimidate even a professional 
bug-eatecher. The thorax is protected by a hard, 
polished coat, of mail; and, in addition to three 
pairs of scratchy-looking legs, has a pair of claws 
and a sort of stune-crushing apparatus that would 
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do credit to a lobster. These claws each terminate 
in a pair of short curved needles, and are in every 
respect well calculated to hold fast all they can 
clutch. 

The bind part of the body is soft, and endsina 
slender, whip-like wiry tail; which is as long as the 
body, is carried upright, and furnished with nu- 
merous short, almost microscopic hairs, all pointing 
toward the terminal end. Near the root of this tail 
is a vent, from which, when irritated, it discharges a 
clear, acrid, malodorous fluid. 

Its mode of attack and defense is to lacerate its 
victim with those horrible claws, and then, dis- 
charging this poison, it switches its tail over its 
back. The wiry, hair-set tail is well adapted to carry 
the venom and throw it into the wound. Its effect 
is not fatal to man or beast. I know a building- 
contractor who has been scratched by them several 
times. He says the pain is but little worse than 
that caused by a wasp or hornet sting, though the 
wound is longer healing. 

Many of the negroes believe its bite to be fatal, 
and are much afraid of them; but it is generally 
considered harmless, unless you put your fingers 
or toes inits embrace. I shail be glad to send the 
first one I can find to Prof. Cook, and | hope he will 
give us a scientific description of it. 

THAT SNAKE THAT BREAKS IN TWO. 

I have never heard of the snake that breaks in 
two like a dry stick, and survives the break; and I 
venture the guess that it is one of the kind of 
snakes seen only by those who “look upon the wine 
when it is red.”’ 

No one need fear to come to Florida on account 
of venomous reptiles and insects. 1 have killed 
more snakes in Pennsylvania meadows in half a 
day’s mowing than | have seen here in three years; 
and many persons have lived here for years, and 
never even heard of the grampus and scorpion. 

Orlando, Fla., Sept. 6, 1889. E. J. BAIRD. 

This matter is certainly interesting to me. 
The idea that the grampus makes wounds 
with its claws and then throws poison into 
the wounds is wonderful; and it is espe- 
cially interesting to those who have studied 
bees, because it is so nearly in a line with 
the wonderful phenomenon of the bee-sting. 
In regard to snakes that break in two, will 
Prof. Cuok straighten us out on the matter? 
It Ll am correct, the Scientific American stat- 
ed, some years ago, that there was a snake 
answering somewhat to these accounts ; 
but, if 1 am correct, the part that breaks off 
is a horny substance, somewhat like the 
rattles of the rattlesnake. Of course, this 
part has no life in it, either before or after 
separation. 

Hello! Here are some facts from a broth- 
er, right to the point: 

THOSE SNAKES THAT BREAK IN TWO AND DO NOT 
BLEED. 

I see that one of your correspondents talks about 
asnake that can be broken in pieces, the head run 
off, ete. Now, we have that fellow here, but not 
very common. When I first came to this country 
from Ohio, the natives used to tell about this snake, 
and I did not believe one word of it; but T soon 
came across one. They are from 18 to 24 inches 
long, and look very much like our common garter- 
snake when he first sheds his old coat—very slick 
and shiny, head longer and slimmer. It can run 
very fast in the grass, but can hardly cross a road 
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or run on bare ground atall; hence they are called 
by some, “‘ grass-snakes,”’ and that is how I got the 
first one. It was trying to crossadusty road. 1 
hit it with a small stick, and, sure enough, it was in 
two pieces, and I discovered I had found a joint- 
snake; then I proceeded to examine his snakesbip, 
and proceeded to hit him and break him as square 
off as you could cut with a sharp knife until there 
was only three or four inches of the head left; then 
I discovered that that three or four inches o1 the 
head was all the body there was; the rest was tail; 
this short body could move alittle, but make no 
headway. No blood came from breaking. I guess 
this will do for a snake. E. MCINTYRE, 
Memphis, Mo., Sept. 12, 1889. 


Well, I declare! who shall say after this 
that there is any thing queer on the whole 
face of the earth, that some reader of 
GLEANINGS can not tell us something 
about? I can readily conceive that almost 
the whole body of the snake should bea 
horny substance like the rattles of a rattle- 
snake; but of course this horny substance 
that breaks in two without bleeding can 
have no muscles or motion about it. This 
being so,I do not see how the snake can 
crawl, unless the crawling apparatus is close 
to the head and pulls the horny body after 
it. Now, friend M., how do you know that 
the head part did not go back and hitch on 
to the other pieces, after you went away? 
Why does not somebody have one of these 
snakes in a museum, and break off a piece 
now and then for the entertainment of vis- 
itors? Prof. Cook, we need you sadly right 
here; and can you not, by offering a sufli- 
cient reward, get a grass-snake for your 
museum? If you can not get a live one, by 
all means get a dead one; and if you can 
not get a whole one, get some of the ‘* con- 
necting links,” or even an inch or two 
would be quite an acquisition. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








GAURA COCCINEA. 

I have received from N. M. Hallister, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., a plant in bloom, of which he writes: 
* Bees are gathering bountifully of both honey and 
pollen from these flowers. The plant grows six 
feet high; has a smooth stem-stalk, and a whitish 
pink bloom. I have a field of buckwheat within 
three-fourths of a mile, yet the bulk of my bees go 
two miles, right past the buckwheat, for this plant, 
which grows on the river and low lands. Please 
name it through GLEANINGS.” 

This is Gaura Coccinea, a beautiful flower closely 
related to our northern fireweed or tall willow herb. 
I supposed it was a species of epilobium till Dr. 
Beal gave me the correct name. Thus we have an- 
other valued honey-plant from the “evening prim- 
rose ’’ family. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 3, 1889. 





DOES THE CASTOR-OILL BEAN YIELD HONEY? 
Can any one who lives ina section of country 
where castor-oil beans are grown for the market, 
tell if the bees gather much honey from it? They 
work on the bloom here all day long, from the first 
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of June until frost kills, and that was last year aft- 
er Christmas. They get pollen only late in the fa)). 
The beans are not planted enough here to know 
whether it would pay; but I think they certainly 
would. G. W. BISTLINE. 

Mt. Pleasant, Texas, Sept. 5, 1889. 

| believe the castor-oil bean does yield 
honey, but we have never had any reports 
in regard to the amount, so far as I can rec- 
ollect. If any of our readers can tell us 
how much honey they get where the beans 
are raised largely for oil, we should be glad 
to hear from them. 


COMBS BREAKING DOWN IN EXTRACTING. 

1 am in trouble concerniifg my extracting-combs. 
1 have the heavy brood foundation, and wired 
frames as directed, and 1 have beautiful combs al! 
straight and all sealed, made above a queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board. They are the Simplicity frames, 
but my combs all break down inthe extractor. | 
have the Novice extractor and honey-knife; and 
when I uncap them the cells are easily broken from 
the foundation, and it all breaks out of frames and 
wires, and settles into the wires of the extractor. 
I have worked hard to have my combs up to science 
this year. The houey seems heavy, and cells tender. 
Are mine too new? Do I have to work two or three 
years for old tough combs, or is it because I don't 
know how to uncap? Please fully explain my 
trouble, or refer my letter to some who will. 1 get 
the honey from only one side, and then all breaks 
down. How I should love to visit Mr. France’s api- 
ary! You were there, so please explain my trouble. 
Iam getting beautiful comb honey. My working 
colonies have averaged 150 Ibs. a colony, and they 
are just finishing the second crop of alfalfa; and 
next month we shall have the third crop of it. 

Delta, Col., Aug. 9, 1889. Mrs. A. A. HODGDON. 


Iam quite ataloss to understand why 
our combs broke down. I have never 
eard of sucha thing with wired combs, 
and we often extract them when they are 
not half built out, or only half fill the 
frames. Do you not turn the extractor fast- 
er than is necessary to throw out the hon- 
ey? If you turn too fast in emptying the 
first side, the combs will sometimes settle 
down into the wire cloth, especially if the 
weather be very hot. At such times we 
have extracted part of one side, then the 
whole of the other. and lastly throwing it 
all out of the first side. Perhaps your honey 
is extra thick. 





THE WEIGHT OF THE DOVETALLED AIVE; HOW TY 
TELL HOW MUCH TO FEED TO EACH COLONY. 
Please give me the weight of a Dovetailed hive, 
with frames, top and bottom boards; also weight otf 
Simplicity No. 6, as above. I wish to determine the 
amount of honey in hives, for winter use. Will 
you kindly tell me how? J. B. ENOs. 
Connellsville, Pa., Sept. 9, 1889. 
Our No. 1 Dovetailed hive, as per our 
rice list, weighs about 30 Ibs.; the No. 2 
Jovetailed, about 40; and the No. 6 Sim- 
plicity, 50 Ibs. An average Langstroth 
comb, filled, contains about 5 lbs. of capped 
honey. Estimate from this the proportion- 
ate amount in each comb. Their sum sub- 
tracted from 20 to 30 lbs. of honey (the 
amount usually allowed per colony on sum- 
mer stands), will give the amount required 
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to be fed. A little practice in “ hefting ” 
and estimating will enable you to become 
correct enough for all practical purposes. 


HOW MUCH CAN WE AFFORD TO PAY FOR A COMB- 
HONEY PACKAGE? 

Will it pay to invest, at a cost of 1% cents per Ib. 
for comb honey? Could I get my money back by 
an inereased price for my honey? 

Canadice, N. Y., Aug. 2. L. M. DOOLITTLE. 

The question as to whether it will pay to 
invest a cent and a half a pound for a pack- 
age to hold comb honey, in addition to the 
price of the sections, is a hard one to settle. 
You would have to determine, as nearly as 
you can, how much the honey costs you to 
produce it. Knowing the market price you 
could then decide for yourself better how 
much you could afford to pay for a package. 
Of course, you want to reserve as large a 
margin as you can, after getting the honey 
upon the market. 


A BEAUTIFUL SPOT. 

Bees are not doing much here now. Forest fires 
are raging in the mountains, and will destroy the 
mostof the fall bloom. Many a stray swarm will 
have to pay for its folly with its life, that sailed 
gracefully away amid the ringing of bells anda 
yreat blast of trumpets for their new home in the 
forest, while a very sorry looking bee-keeper stood 
with his hat off, trying to keep cool. The timber 
on the mountainin front of my place is enveloped 
in flames. Itisagrand sight,as the mountain is 
about 9000 feet high, and the timber extends up for 
000 feet. The burning forestis at night retiected 
from 13 mountain lakes around its base, while Mt. 
Shasta and Lassen’s Peak stand to the. north, wrap- 
ped inamantle of snow. Who wouldn't be a bee- 
keeper in the Sierra Nevadas? I think if A. I. 
oot were here he could listen to the songs of birds 
and the music of the falling waters to his heart’s 
content, and gaze into crystal lakes that would 
equal any thing he sawin Southern California. I 
almost forgot to mention the speckled beauties 
that he would find in their native haunts. Think of 
camping on the shores of a beautiful mountain 
luke, and wandering over grassy slopes to catch a 
mess of trout for your breakfast. G.W. Cover. 

Downieville, Cal., Sept. 2, 1889. 

| know I missed agreat deal in not visit- 
ing the northern part of California, es- 
pecially round about San Francisco; but 
when I make my next visit I will try to give 
you a call. o 





BEE-STINGS A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 

I see there is one adverse report by Mrs. John 
Burr, in regard to bee-stings for rheumatism. 
Would she expect to be cured of so serious a dis- 
ease by one or two good stingings, or one or two 
doses from the best doctor in the land? Let her 
persist in keeping bees, and get stung a few years 
as much as | have, and she will have to die of some- 
thing else. I had noticed, before this thing was 
mentioned in the bee-papers (to my knowledge), 
that my rheumatism was playing out, and that I 
should never get a pension on thatif it didn’t re- 
turn, which I think there is no hope of, as long as I 
keep bees, forI have no small help to keep the 
smoker going; and, my word for it, I would rather 
take the punishment that Sullivan gave to Kilrain 
than to face itsometimes. But atthe same time I 
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would rather stand stings than rheumatism, and 
have pain enough to draw your arms, legs, and 
muscles, up into knots. 

Pine Grove, O., Sept. 7, 1889. 


S. DANIELS. 








HOW TO KILL A SWARM OF BEES. 

Will you kindly give me your advice as to the 
best way of killing a swarm of bees when their win- 
ter supplies are too small? Tama friend of the little 
fellows, and a new hand in the work, and I should 
like to have your advice. G. H. GILBERT. 

Martell, Wis., Aug. 30, 1889. 

Why, friend G., if you are a friend of the 
little fellows, what do you want to kill them 
for? Modern bee culture does not include 
any process for killing bees. Instead of 
buying brimstone, we now buy sugar; and 
the bees are almost certain to pay back the 
money with good interest, the very first sea- 
son, What the sugar cost. If you can’t kee 
bees without wanting some process to kill 
them, excuse me if I suggest, in a kind and 
friendly way, that you give up the business. 


A NARROW (?) ESCAPE. 

Mr. Root:—You came very near having to pay 
the thousand-dollar reward; but your time is too 
valuable to go into all of the details. It was claim- 
ed by one of the ** smart Alecks’? who know every 
thing that is going on, that he knewa man who 
could make the comb and fillit with honey, as he 
saw itdone. Sol asked for the man’s name, and 
he mentioned one whom! knew very well. Sol 
sent a boy to friend H., and got them together. To 
sum up, he saw him making foundation and ex- 
tracting honey, and that was all there was of it. 
How ashamed he was, after it was explained to him! 

Perry, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1889. Jos. R WRIGHT. 


RAISING QUEENS ABOVE PERFORATED METAL. 

I have had some experience with raising queen- 
cells over azine honey-board. It worked well till 
the last batch; out of curiosity I looked at them four 
days before they were to hatch, and found three 
torn down. Icut outall but one, and left it to see 
what they would do with it; in48 hours I looked and 
it was gone. No queen had hatched totear them 
down. The honey-flow had partly failed, but they 
were still storing some surplus. 

SHIPPING HONEY. 

How should honey be shipped—by freight or ex- 
press? and would distance make any difference? 
This is the first year we have had acrop since 1886. 
We have never shipped any. Our home market is 
full of 10-cent honey; we have no such for sale. 

The Jgnotum tomatoes are doing fine; they are 
the best-flavored tomatoes I ever tasted. 

Swedona, Ill., Sept. 4, 1889. 8. F. TREGO. 

I believe the general decision is, that hon- 
ey of all kinds should go by freight. Ex- 
press is expensive for any thing that is not 
worth more than 15 or 18 cents a pound ; 
and although express should be safer than 
freight, experience seems to indicate that it 
is even more apt to be injured than by 
freight. But be sure to put the ends of the 
sections toward the locomotive. 

RUBBER ROOFING IN LIEU OF TIN, FOR HIVES. 

Please answer through GLEANINGS what you 
think of this rubber roofing that is used to cover 
buildings. Would it not do to use to cover bee- 
hives? You know howitis about leaky covers to 
hives. I believe this roofing is the very thing. It is 
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cheap, and much better than tin. I have not used 
any of it. I have just received samples, and I be- 
lieve it will answer the purpose. You see any kind 
of lumber can be used that is picked up, almost, and 
make a good cover. C. H. MCFADDEN. 

Clarksburg, Mo., Sept. 7, 1889. 

I have never seen any rubber roofing that 
was a success for any length of time. I do 
not believe there is any thing made that 
would compare favorably with tin. 


CHAFF-HIVE ENTRANCES TOO SMALL. 

I was visiting a bee-keeper lately, and had quite a 
discussion with him concerning the hives he was 
using. He had 107 stands, I believe, and only about 
12 or 15 of them were chaff hives, while the rest 
were Simplicity. He told me that there was not 
room for ventilation in the chaff hive, with an en- 
trance 8 x *% inches. He says it is almost impos- 
sible to keep the bees inside in very hot weather. I 
have had the same trouble thissummer. 1 have %6 
chaff hives, and with all the shade I could give I 
would frequently have the front of the hive cover- 
ed with bees. Will you please tell me what is the 
matter? My bees have given little or no honey this 
year. I am proud of GLEANINGS, and wish it and 
its publisher success. S. R. HOLBERT. 

Watson, W. Va., Sept. 5, 1889. 


Our chaff-hive entrances heretofore have 
been too small, and we now make them the 
full width of the hive. The clustering on 
the outside has been caused largely by en- 
trances being too small. 


SKUNKS AND BEES. 

Skunks sometimes trouble me late in the fall. 
One hive has a place where they have scratched 
more than a fourth of an ineh deep in the front of 
it. When grasshoppers, crickets, and the other 
bugs and worms they live on are mostly gone, they 
go for the bees. 1 use a box trapto catch them. 
One fall I caught four. They seldom scent if 
drowned ina trap, and their hides and oil in No- 
vember are usually worth from 75 cents to $1.50 
each. J. 1. HUBBARD. 

Walpole, N. H., Sept. 11, 1889. 


SKUNKS; AN EASY WAY OF CATCHING AND KILL- 
ING THEM. 

To help friend Doolittle and others out a little, I 
will tell him how to destroy these pests. Some 
years ago, when I lived in California, I set traps to 
eatch foxes, and soon caught, in all, 13 skunks in 
box traps; but to get clear of them without spoiling 
my traps, and not have other disagreeable results, 
was a question at first difficult but afterward easy 
to solve. I will now talk direct to Mr. D. Make a 
box trap of the old-fashioned kind, with a fall lid, 
say 10 x 10 inches, and 2 ft. long. Smear a fresh egg 
on the bottom and inside. Bait with an egg, and 
set near your bees where the skunks come. The 
next morning you will be pretty sure to have the 
gentleman. The terrible odor of a skunk is his 
weapon of defense, and is never used except as a 
last resort, and in an emergency. As it is as offen- 
sive to themselves as it is to any thing else, no fears 
need be entertained. Pick the trap right up under 
your arms, on your shoulder, or in any way, and 
carry it as far as you wish, only handle it without 
thumps or jars. Into a pool of water fully large 
and deep enough to surely cover the whole trap, 
immerse it and hold it there five minutes, and very 
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seldom any emell will be raised at all. Onceina 
while one will give a scent when immersed in the 
water, but not often; but you need have no fears 
in handling the box so long as you doit gently. | 
handled the thirteen so, without any trouble. 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Aug. 2, 1889. 





MINERAL WAX ; SOMETHING FROM ONE OF OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS IN THE REGION ; SEE GLEAN- 
INGS FOR JULY Ib. 

I live about 2) miles from the wax referred to in 
the clipping. This is the only mine from which 
wax has been shipped, as yet, in this region. The 
mine has been worked about 3 years. This is near- 
ly pure asphaltum. It is sent to Price Station, 100 
miles, in wagons. The mountains near Price River, 
onthe D. & R.G R.R., also abound in mineral wax 
of various kinds. The best is elaterite, or mineral 
gutta percha; ozocerite, and others of less value. 
There are large quantities containing parafiine 
wax. This, in its crude state, is good chewing-gum. 
These latter have just been discovered, and are 
still undeveloped.’ They are all jet black, and noth- 
ing like beeswax, and never will compete with that 
article. There is no other wax of that description 
in Utah, that I know of. BART BARTLETT. 

Vernal, Utah, Aug. 26, 1889. 


Many thanks, friend Bb. Near the Ojai 
hot springs, in the vicinity of San Buena- 
ventura, 1 saw mineral wax, or bitumen, ex- 
uding from the hills in such quantities that 
for quite a distance it made a hard roadway 
for the horses. At other points it was so 
soft that the turkeys got it daubed on their 
feet, and were in great distress because the 
leaves, feathers, and every thing else, clung 
to them so as to impede their walking. This 
wax was, however, as you say, black, and 
nothing like beeswax. I am inclined to 
think, however, that there is something 
somewhere in these great Western wilds 
that is a pretty fair substitute for beeswax 
and parafline. Can anybody else tell us 
about it ? 


HONEY FROM GROUND IVY, AFTER JACK FROST. 

Last fall, after Jack Frost had already destroyed 
all visible flower life, I prepared to store away my 
pets for the long dreary winter; and upon an in- 
spection several days thereafter, I found, to my 
utter surprise, enough uncapped honey to equalize 
three pounds, in the hives. The question now 
arose, Where did this honey come from, and where 
did the bees obtain it? As the honey-house was in- 
tact, they did not get it from that source. After 
close watching I noticed the bee-line leading toward 
the river; and being well posted about the sur- 
rounding flora | skirmished the country over hills 
and valleys, but all in vain, as the frost had done 
its work completely. At last, and not far distant 
from my house, 1 found my truant yellow jackets 
busily engaged on a heavily overgrown piece of 
ground ivy, Glechoma hederacea, the tops of which, 
being affected by the frost, yet left the lower parts 
in a good state and in full bloom. On tasting the 
honey I found it to be very bitter; and fearing it to 
be injurious to my bees I extracted it and destroy- 
ed the plants. The honey granulates easily, and is 
of a greenish-white color. As stated before, 1 ob- 
tained three pounds. In its proper soil, the plant 
becomes of a strong, creeping growth, the blossom 
being of a blue, purplish color, and is one of the 
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just to be destroyed by the frost. I inclose you a 
sample of the plant. CHRISTIAN ILLIG. 

New Athens, IIl., Aug. 12, 1889. 

If you are talking about the same plant 
described in the A B C book, under the 
name of gill-over-the-ground, I am surprised 
that you find the honey bitter. In our local- 
itv there is seldom enough of it to extract, 
but the flavor is not at all unpleasant. Itis, 
however, a terribly bad weed, and on that 
account I think you did well in destroying 
it. 

JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT IN EIGHT WEEKS. 

| sowed the peck of Japanese buckwheat I got of 
you June 20th, and send you a sample picked eight 
weeks after. Of course, it is not all ripe, but will 
be before long. I sowed it on 50 rods of ground, 
and it is too thick. It stands from three to four 
feet high, with blossoms on branches nearly to the 
ground, and is filling nicely. Bees worked on it 
wellin the forenoon each day. I have sown a few 
kernels for a second crop. 

Our honey crop here is about half what we ex- 
pected, but the quality is good. Bees had the worst 
kind of swarming fever, but basswood bloom was 
of short duration, and then swarming ceased. 

Linden, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1889. E. L. EIGHMY. 


REMINGTON’S PHARMACY; MORE FALSEHOODS. 

Remington’s Pharmacy was copyrighted in 1885. 
I have the 1888 edition. Joseph P. Remington, the 
author, is professor of theory and practice of phar- 
macy, and director of the pharmaceutical laborato- 
ry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. He 
was also first vice-chairman of the committee of re- 
vision and publication ot the U. 8. Pharmacopeceia, 
and pharmaceutical editor of the U. 8. Dispensato- 
ry. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, are publish- 
ers. On page 279, speaking of mellita, or prepara- 
tion containing honey, he also says, “ Their advan- 
tages Over syrup are not very apparent, particu- 
lurly since of late years the difficulty of obtaining 
pure honey has greatly increased.” 

Geo. F. WILLIAMS. 
New Philadelphia, 0., Aug. 20, 1889. 


HONEY- BOARDS; THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
QUEENS. 

I should like to know whether or not there isa 
patent on the break-joint honey-board, queen- 
excluder, and Heddon hive. Also, what is meant 
by mismated, untested, warranted, and _ tested 
queens? CHAS. 8. LEWIS. 

Litchfield, IIL, Aug. 14, 1889. 

There is no patent on the honey-board. 
Mismated queen means a hybrid, or a queen 
which is supposed to be an Italian herself, 
but has metablack drone. An_ untested 
is one that is a pure queen herself, but no 
guarantee is made as to whether she has 
met a pure drone; she has been laying only 
ubout a week. If kept in the hive three 
weeks or a month, and her workers are 
pure, she is called tested. A warranted 
(ueen is an untested queen, but the breeder 
guarantees that she will prove to be pure. 
If in the hands of the purchaser she turns 
Out to be a hybrid or a ‘ mismated,” the 
breeder agrees to send another until he suc- 
ceeds in sending a pure queen. As there is 
a good chance for jangles, and also a chance 
fora customer to claim his warranted is a 
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hybrid when she was not, we have never 
sold queens in that way. Sell goods for 
what you know them to be, and you will 
avoid many disputes. 


BEES AS THICK ON RED CLOVER AS ON WHITE. 

Bees are gathering enough honey to keep them 
from robbing, and to carry on queen-rearing nicely. 
I was wondering where they were getteng it; and 
80, yesterday I took a walk atl p.M., to a twenty- 
acre field of red clover, about one-fourth mile from 
my apiary; and I must say that I never saw bees 
as thick on red clover before. They were as thick 
as I ever saw them on white clover. | caged twenty 
queens this afternoon, beginning at 2, without any 
robbing at all. May God be praised for his bounti- 
ful blessings. J.P. MOORE, 

Morgan, Ky., Aug. 27, 1889. 





RED CLOVER A HONEY-YIELDER IN MISSOURI. 

I notice in the answers to Question 136 that a 
large portion of the writers seem to consider red 
clover of very little importance as a honey-produc- 
ing plant. This year, at about the time that honey 
ceased from white clover, we had a field of red clo- 
ver in full bloom (the second crop), and I am sure I 
never saw bees more busy on white clover than 
they were on that field of red clover. My opinion 
is, that if all the honey secreted by red clover could 
be gathered it would yield more honey per acre 
than any other flower that grows in this part of the 
country; for I have for years been in the habit of 
examining heads of red clover, and seldom failed to 
find nectar that could be seen and tasted. I have 
also often examined the heads of white clover, and 
tried to discover honey, but have never found 
enough s0 that it could be seen or tasted; and if I 
did not know that it does produce honey, I should 
say that it contained very little. Now, let the old 
heads say what they will; but if red clover were as 
plentiful as white clover is here, and I had bees 
that could reach all of it, Icould show some big 
crops of honey. But there never was, is not, and, I 
think, there never will be, a honey-bee that can get 
all of the nectar secreted by red clover. 

Bluffton, Mo., Aug. 24, 1889. S. E. MILLER. 


BEES POISONED BY A PIE-MAKER, BECAUSE OF 
THEIR ALLEGED NUISANCE. 

I take the liberty to ask you for your opinion in a 
matter in which I know you are interested. A gen- 
tleman from Baltimore, director of a pie company, 
called on me the other day and asked me the best 
method of getting rid of bees which had so invaded 
his factory, on the outskirts of the town, as to cause 
him great annoyance, pecuniary and otherwise. 
He stated that his company had been turning out 
20,009 pies aday. He employed some 2 hands, be- 
sides 10 wagons and drivers; but in consequence of 
the bees, which crawled all over the pies, died in 
them, and made them unsalable, his business had 
considerably decreased, and he was now making 
only 3,00 pies daily. He stated that the nearest 
apiary to him was 10 miles away; that he had driven 
round for three or four miles, making inquiries, 
but had discovered no bees. I asked him if he was 
in the neighborhood of woods and hollow trees. He 
said there were several round him. The bees were 
black. I concluded they were wild bees, and I re- 
luctantly advised him to use poison, supposing that 
he was not injuring anybody’s trade, which he was 
particularly desirous to avoid. Nevertheless I ask- 
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ed him, before resorting to such an extreme mea- 
sure, to be so good as to wait unti) I had consulted 
good authority as to the best steps to take; and as 
it is much to the interest of the bee-keeper to pro- 
tect a business that is evidently suffering, I should 
feel much obliged to you if you would kindly sug- 
gest a remedy. FREDERICK L. CURTLER. 
Alexandria, Va., Aug. 8, 1889. 


The pie-maker is greatly mistaken. Bees 
could not possibly go ten miles to bother 
him, and I very much doubt if they go one 
mile. His complaint, as you give it, would 
seem to indicate that his trade has gone 
down from some other cause, and he is seek- 
ing to saddle it upon bee-keepers. The 
number of bees he poisons can not do any 
harm, I think, even though there is an api- 
ary within one mile of him. I should tell 
him to poison them if he chooses. Very 
likely the nuisance has all abated before 
this reaches him. When bees in large num- 
bers are kept, say, within + mile or nearer, 
they sometimes prove annoying during a 
drouth, or when there is no honey to be had, 
but such things are an exception and not 
the rule. If you could visit his establish- 
ment I am quite certain you would find he 
is greatly exaggerating the matter in regard 
to the bees doing him harm financially. 
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BUCKWHEAT HONEY; WINTER PACKING; UPWARD 
VENTILATION. 

1. Do you consider it advisable to make your bees 
winter on buckwheat honey, if you have plenty of 
it? 

i 2. What material is best for packing a double- 
walled hive above and at sides? 

3. Is upward ventilation desirable for outdoor 
x wintering? C. H. Hoyt. 

. Irving, Mich., Aug. 5, 1889. 

i 1. Buckwheat honey, if well ripened, is as 
good as any honey for naar White 
honey is preferred, as a general thing; but 
i so far as we are able to discover from re- 
ea ports, bees winter about as well on one as 
4 on the other. 

2. Wheat chaff is about as good as any 
thing for packing around hives. It is light 
and porous, and in most localities it is the 
best and cheapest. Almost any porous ma- 
terial such as chaff of any kind, or sawdust, 
+ 3 will answer tolerably well. 
os 3. Upward ventilation, aside from what is 
obtained through the chaff cushion, in out- 
door wintering, is not necessary. Give 
them a good full-width entrance and they 
will have all the ventilation they need. Up- 
ward ventilation, both for outdoor and cel- 
lar wintering, is now generally abandoned. 
Plenty of bottom ventilation seems to be all 
that is required. 


TO BIND GLEANINGS. 

Take a strip of heavy manilla paper, pasteboard, 
or light tin, linch wide and 104% inches long, fora 
pattern; make a line 4 inch from one edge. Start 
the first hole on the line with an awi or punch, 14 
inches from one end (mark that“ top end”’), and 
make the rest of the holes 1% inches apart (6 in all). 
Lay this pattern on a copy of GLEANINGS, the edge 
closest to the line parallel with the back edge of 
the book. Mark through the holes of the pattern 
with a pencil or awl, then take six copies and prick 
through as marked, with an awl, and sew together 
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with a running stitch. Six copies are nice for read. 
ing or reference. When the year is up, cut the 
stitches and sew 24 together. A cover made to suit 
your fancy may be sewed on at the same time. 
The above-described pattern is to make all the holes 
for stitching alike. No matter how many packages 
you make, it forms a square book, provided you 
punch the holes through every six copies straight. 

W. Lewisburg, O., Aug. 19, 1889. F. WERE. 

In my travels I saw GLEANINGS many 
times, put up in home binders. At Thomas 
Arundel’s, in California, whole volumes 
were so neatly arranged with ornamented 
backs, that I could hardly believe they were 
home-made. 


QUEENS FERTILIZED ABOVE THE ZINC NOT A Siv- 
CESS; A CORRECTION. 

In GLEANINGS, page 685, in your comments on 
Heddon’s paragraph, you evidently made a mistake 
in saying that he had ‘succeeded in having a 
quecn reared and fertilized above the perforated 
metal.”” Inthe paragraph quoted, the queen was 
reared, hatched, and feftilized below. You will no- 
tice that the statement in nowise differs from the 
views I have expressed on the subject. I have had 
the same experience over and over; but in numer- 
ous trials I never had a queen fertilized above the 
excluder without a coincident loss of the old queen 
below. It can occur only when the queen in the 
brood chamber is about to be superseded. You 
will see, therefore, that the idea you have conveyed 
may lead some one to try that very thing and fai! 
also. There is no fact better established, than that 
aqueen can not be“ reared and fertilized above 
the perforated metal’ while a good laying queen 
is below in the brood-chamber. It may be possible 
inagood honey-fiow, but we have had no honey- 
flow in this locality good enough for it to be possi- 
ble, in the past four seasons that I have tried it. 

G. L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, O., Sept. 2, 1889. 

Thanks, friend T. We accept the correc- 
tion; but it is true that Heddon, as early as 
1885, or perhaps earlier, had cells reared and 
hatched above the excluder. But some one, 
it seems, has anticipated Heddon on this 
point. Seeashort article from A. A. Fra- 
denburg, pages 742, 754, Sept. 15. 

IN FAVOR OF CARNIOLANS. 

During the present season I have been testing 
several different races of bees inthe same yard, 
and find that the Carniolans are away ahead, and 
will give me quite a nice crop of surplus. This is 
my second season with them, and thus farI am 
very much pleased. I find them peaceable, indus- 
trious, and very prolific, gather but little propolis, 
and, so far as my experience goes, they winter bet- 
ter than the Italians. I have had considerable ex- 
perience with bees, having kept them from m) 
boyhood up to the present time. I had at one time 
118 colonies, mostly Italians, and their crosses. | 
have also tried several races, with more or legs sat- 
isfaction. T. 1. DUGDALE. 

West Galway, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1889. 

TNE SENSITIVE PLANT THAT BEARS HONEY. 

I send to-day some seeds and specimens of leaves 
and flowers of Mimosa pudica, or sensitive plant: 
very rough seed-pod, flowers globular, about ‘: 
inch in diameter, very sweet flavor, probably a pol- 
len-plant. Bees love to climb al) over it and wal: 
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low all round it. It is of afine red color, leaves 
delicate and very sensitive. It will close at the 
least touch, especially in a warm dry day. I also 
send an allied species of mimosa flowers, loose, and 
sheaf-of-wheat shaped, quite sweet-scented (less so 
than the pudica), less pollen; seed smaller; pods 
jong, smooth; very slightly sensitive; blooming a 
few weeks later; plants more numerous. Both be- 
gin to bloom in May, and are now covered with the 
terminal seed-pods. I found a few fresh blossoms 
this moraing. I shalltry to send you a root of the 
pudica. Ithink it will live and reach you. Num- 
bers three, one, and three, two, are what are here 
called white and yellow primroses. My attention 
was attracted to them by their abundance and beau- 
tiful bloom, and especially by always [in June (and 
before and after)] seeing the bees getting (perhaps 
honey) surely pollen from them. I saw and heard 
the bees more and oftener on this yellow flower, 
never once on the horsemint. Perhaps I was not 
early enough in the morning forthem. No.4 isa 
sprig of a rather tall (say 2 or 3 feet) perennial 
shrub, mimosa. It blooms very abundant, cover- 
ing the stem and the very end with its light-red 
giobular sweet-scented blossoms. Its fruit is a 
small flat pea-pod. It blooms in April and May. I 
happened to find this sprig this week. 

| first noticed, April and May, 1879, that the 
mountains were covered with this mimosa, and 
gave a sweet scent, far and wide. 

No.5 contains a few blossoms of a plant that the 
bees climb and roll over, and wallow through its 
pollen. I do not know its name, and have no bo- 
tanical dictionary here. These flowers, though, 
one and two, are acid, much like the wild strawber- 
ry not the edible fruit, but a weed whose name I 
can not now recall) in their numbers and rank in 
plant life, and are perhaps too smal! and unimpor- 
tant to be of much use to the bees. But I write and 
send you the mimosa pudica, or sensitive plant, 
and just add the rest. EDWIN LEIGH. 

Center Point, Tex., Aug. 3, 1889. 


| should suppose that, when the bees 
touched the flower, if it is like the sensitive 
plants we have around here in our green- 
houses, it would double up and lie down, 
unless, forsooth, it learns to distinguish 
between the human touch and the bump of 
a busy bee. Thanks for the plants and 
seeds. We will try to test them. 
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THE CLOVER BLOAT AND THE WOODEN BIT A 
SURE CURE. 

! assure you that the round-stick cure for hoven 
will save the cow every time. It is sosimple that 
people can searcely believe it; and yet a piece of 
broom-handle for a bit, and two wool-twine strings 
to hold itin the” mouth, will drive any man witha 
nose out of the yard where the cowis. You would 
not hold the stick long, [assure you. There is no 
need of putting a knife into a cow’s side. Open the 
mouth, and the pent-up gas will escape. 

Perrysburg, Ohio, Sept. 3, 1889. G. A. ADAMS. 


HOW TO CURE CLOVER-BLOAT WITH A CORNCOB. 

The remedy for clover-bloat was published some 
years ago, I think in New York Tribune. Happen- 
ing some time after that in Berlin I stayed witha 
farmer who came one afternoon in great excite- 
ment to me tg know if J] knew any thing about bloat, 
he having 8gows lying beside the fence, on their 
sides. Trocar, no one knew any thing about, nor 
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any other remedy; sol took a good corncob, put 

one in each cow's mouth, crosswise. Then I got a 

stick, as described in your article. By rubbing the 

sides of the animal with a rough round stick it did 

not take very long, when they were on their legs 

again, and got over their trouble. F. J. M.Orro. 
Sandusky, O, Aug. 26, 1889. 


@UR QUESTION - Bex, 


— Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 











yy 4 sent in for this department should be briefly 

— and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 

uestions should be written upon @ separate slip of paper, 
marked, ** For Our Question-Box.’ 


Gumeeson 145.—Has your experience with commis- 
sion men been satisfactory? If not, state in brief some 
transactions, not mentioning names—transactions that 
will serve as a warning to some of the novices. 


I have patronized home markets only. 


A. J. COOK. 
It has not. ‘The other fellow ’’ may give the ex- 
perience. Mrs. ‘L. HARRISON. 


Yes, where such men have a good rating with 
Bradstreet or Dun. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


My experience with commission men in selling 
honey has been entirely satisfactory to me. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

Yes, reasonably so; but my honey dealings with 
commission men have never been very extensive. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 

Ihave been swindled by only one; but since, I 

am careful to inquire of the responsibility of the 

parties before shipping, and have had no trouble 
since. P. L. VIALLON. 


Yes, and no. Perhaps *‘ yes’’ would be as appro- 
priate an answerasIcan make, taking all in all, 
without going into details. As a rule, commission 
men are human beings. I find there is a difference 
in men. A. E. MANUM. 


Yes, but they have never handled any honey for 
me, except to buy it and pay for it like other peo- 
ple. They have sold produce of the farm, and large 
quantities of preserved eggs, to better advantage 
for me than I could. Deal with honest ones only, or 
sell for cash. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I have been well used by commission men. This, 
however, does not change my preference for sell- 
ing outright for cash. I know there are some very 
honorable men in the commission business, and I 
judge there are others just the opposite, as in other 
kinds of business. P. H. ELwoop. 


My experience with commission men in selling 
my honey has been very limited. I have always 
thought best to do my own selling. Ido not wish 
to sit in judgment upon commission men as a class. 
I take it they are like the average of mankind, 
good, bad, and indifferent. If I were to sell my 
honey on commission I would try to send ittoa 
good man. H. R. BOARDMAN. | 


While my experience has been satisfactory, | 
wish to find fault inone particular. The best quali- 
ty of X X X honey will not sell at the highest quo- 
tations. It seems that commission men have a 
bait quotation to induce bee-keepers to ship their 
honey to them, and then sell one or twa cents low. 
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er. I think they should say what quality und what 
package brings the best price. I speak particularly 
of extracted honey. RAMBLER. 


Yes. Wehadtrouble in the beginning, because 
we shipped to everybody’s man, and too largely. 
We have special commission men, and ship to them 
only what they think they can readily sell atour 
figures. The great trouble with commission men 
is. that they get overstocked before they know it. 

DADANT & SON. 

We have bad some deal with commission men, 
and so far we have no reason to complain. We sent 
four barrels of honey toafirm in Milwaukee. I 
told them to take all the time they wanted to sell, 
and do the best they could to get a good price. They 
held it about four months, then sold at good fig- 
ures, and paid promptly. We sell most of our 
blackberries through commission men, and so far I 
have had no trouble or reason to find fault with 
them. E. FRANCE. 


We learn to know men best when doing business 
with them. There are very respectable cominis- 
sion merchants, and there are scoundrels among 
them, the same as there are among any other class, 
of men. Bee-kcepers as a class, are, in my estima- 
tion, if not superior at least on a level with any oth- 
er class | know; yet there are scoundrels among 
them. Don't letus run down a respectable calling, 
because there are black sheep among all flocks. 
Don’tlet bee-keepers be guided by flattering offers, 
but let them endeavor to deal with honorable men. 

C.F. Mura. 

More satisfactory than otherwise. One firm or- 
dered a little on trial. It sold ata great big price. 
With the returns the statement was made that 
they could sell large quantities of it atthe same 
figure; but when the larger lot arrived they could 
hardly sell at all,even at a low figure, although 
quotations were about the same aj] the way 
through. Reports of light weight were made in 
some cases, where | knew it must be a mistake. 
When | have named a price below which they must 
not sell, and asked them, on receipt of the goods, to 
acknowledge the goods and name the price set, 
they have uniformly refused to name the limit of 
price, so they can sell as they please; and I heard 
one of them laugh at the idea of the owner setting 
the price, as if the merchant did not know best 
what it ought to bring. R. WILKIN. 


a. No; b. Commission men are the same as other 
folks—good, honest, and otherwise. I have found 
it more satisfactory to ship to one making a special- 
ty of honey than to one handling every kind of 
produce, as they better know what it should sell 
for. In one instance the past season I sent a small 
lot to a party for trial. They were not regular deal- 
ers in honey. They sold a part for four cents per 
lb., which, of course, was not satisfactory. A few 
years ago l sentalarge consignment to aman in 
New York, doing a large mixed business. After 
waiting six months I was obliged to have him turn 
it over toaregular honey-dealer, who disposed of 
it in a few days. 8. I. FREEBORN. 


In some cases my transactions with commission 
men have been unfavorable; but as a whole, quite 
satisfactory. I believe it might be better if there 
were some arrangement whereby the consignor 
could know if he wished whether the commission 
man made honest returns. I knew of one man who 
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reported always the name of the person or persons 
to whom sales were made; but it may be this could 
not be made to work satisfactorily. Some commis- 
sion men make a practice of erasing all marks that 
show by whom the honey is produced, and seem to 
fear having the producer and the retailer known to 
each other. I think it might be better for commis. 
sion men and allif no attempt at secrecy were 
made. C. C. MILLER. 


As a whole, it has. Three years ago I shipped hon- 
ey to fifteen different commission firms in almost 
as many different cities. In comparing the returns, 
I decided that all had dealt fairly and honestly with 
me. While commission men have sometimes sold 
my honey too low, as I thought, I have no reason to 
suspect dishonesty in any of my dealings with 
them. 1 was always careful, though, never to ship 
honey toa firm that [did not know to be in good 
standing. We would not trust every stranger who 
came along and wanted to buy of us on credit, and 
we should exercise the same care in sending honey 
or other produce, to be sold on commission. The 
pust two years I have bought considerable honey of 
commission men, and this dealing on both sides has 
but the more firmly convinced me of the foregoing. 

J. A. GREEN. 

Ihave had some most satisfactory deals with 
commission men. I know that they are not al! 
rogues. I know that many times they find it im- 
possible to dispose of our goods at the price we 
hold them to, and ofttimes at any price. There ure 
a good many terribly weak-minded men in the bee- 
business. Some of them think their goods are the 
most, salable in the world, which is not the case by 
any means. Commission men are good for the 
country. They fill an avenue in the commercial 
world which no other class of business men can. 
We should not expect human nature to work as 
well for others as it works for itself. It is not best 
it should. If all men were as willing to serve other 
people as to serve themselves, the wealth of the 
world would pile up into fewer hands much faster 
than it does. The inspiration of ownership is a 
grand element in human nature. He will sell goods 
quickest who owns the goods. The ownership of 
happy homes‘is a grand thing. Every man should 
own his home; then we shal) have a country of pa- 
triots. JAMES HEDDON. 


Ocr. 


My experience with commission men has been 
entirely satisfactory. They have let me entirely 
alone, and I have let them entirely alone. My larg: 
est shipment of honey came out thus: A family in 
Columbus heard of my honey and wanted some. A 
lady friend, who was a customer of mine, having 
put the beeintheir ear, | earnestly advised that 
they buy inthe Columbus market—as, if they paid 
alittle more, it would be more than balanced by 
freedom from risk and worry. My advice was with- 
out avail. Our mutual lady friend devised the plan 
of having a well-soldered tin trunk; made, and filled 
with sections. Then, you see, if the honey was bro- 
ken somewhat it would be in there any way. Well, 
in the course of time the trunk arrived. It had 
been opened onthe route. Some of the sections 
were gone altogether, and the rest,in its broken 
condition, was not an attractive sight, I judge. 
While honey in glassed cases may! be broken in 
transportation, | suppose that, when packed 580 48 
to be out of sight, it is pretty sure to be. 

E. E. HASTY. 
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I am glad to see that our friends as a rule 
show a charitable disposition toward com- 
mission men, whether they patronize them 
or not. It is surely wrong to condemn a 
whole class of individuals because their line 
of business is such that bad men may easi- 
ly take advantage. For instance, it is quite 
customary to denounce jewelers as a class 
of cheats: but it is very foolish, notwith- 
standing; for we have conscientious, fair, 
and honorable men—a good many of them— 
in the jewelry business; and those who 
build bs a large business are almost invaria- 
bly of this class. Friend Doolittle suggests 
Bradstreet and Dun. I think there is an 
excellent point there, in more respects than 
one. The commission man who is rated as a 
man of means, and one prompt in his pay- 
ments, would never have built up sucha 
business had he not been straightforward 
and honorable. C.C. Miller makes a sug- 
gestion which I think is valuable. If you 
can find acommission man who is willing 
not only to tell what the goods sold for, but 
give you the address of the purchaser, he is 
certainly the one to be recommended. And I 
should say not only in the commission busi- 
ness, but in every other business in the 
wide world, the man who has no secrets, 
and nothing to be kept back from his pat- 
rons, is the one to deal with. It is like tear- 
ing away the fences around our dooryards. 
It gives us glimpses of a better time com- 
ing; and I think almost every neighbor- 
hood is beginning to agree that no fence at 
all gives better results than stone walls 
eight or ten feet high, with sharp spikes on 
top of them. 


ANSWERS Y0 QUESTIONS 


FROM OUR ABC CLASS: 

















This department is designed primarily to cover questions 
either not already answered in the A BC of Bee Culture (price 
in cloth $1.25), or, if incorporated in this work, are here dwelt 
upon more in detail on account of the importance of the 


question. While these answers are of vital interest to the 
ABC scholars, they will doubtless be found, in many in- 
stances, to be of considerable value to the more advanced 


student. For lack of space, the question itself, instead of be 
ing directly stated, is omitted, the same being implied in the 
answer. It is hoped that the class will first consult their 
text-book before sending in their questions. 








THE SPRAY-DIFFUSER,. 

D. L. C., Michigan.—The spray-diffuser is a little 
small, but with it you can in two minutes spray a 
whole colony, if it works clear. We discarded the 
spray-diffuser altogether in treating foul brood. 
Don’t waste your time in trying any other plan 
than the starvation method. You can cure it after 
a fashion with phenol or carbolic acid; but it is 
long and uncertain in its results. We have so ad- 
vised in GLEANINGS. 


J. A. W., Iowa.—Bees do not gather glucose un- 
less the same is put within their reach by man. 
But this would not pay, even at the low price of 
the article. Glucose can be mixed by man, with ex- 
tracted honey, but would not pay, and is, we ven- 
ture to say, rarely if ever practiced. Tell that com- 
mission man that all the commercial glucose that 
bees gather from flowers, is in his imagination. 
Tell him alse that the honey you sent him is pure, 
and was sent just as it was taken from the flowers. 
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WHEN TO PUT IN DIVISION-BOARDS. 

W. H. M., Pennsylvania.—The time to take out 
the brood-trames from the brood-nest, and putin 
division-boards, should depend upon circumstances. 
If the colony is strong, you might not need to take 
out any frames at all. The general rule is to give 
bees on only as many frames as they will cover 
comfortably, and fill up the empty space.with di- 
vision-boards or chaff. Brood-nests for winter 
should be contracted about the middle of fall— 
earlier or later according to circumstances. 


NOES AND QUERIES. 


¥ 
We solicit for this department short items and questions of 
a practical nature; but all QUESTIONS, if accompanied by oth 
er matter, must be put upon a SEPARATE slip of paper with 
name and address. 




















BEES BITING THROUGH THE TOUCH-ME-NOT. 
The honey-flow still continues. My bees have 
made a great deal from the large thistle, and are 
now working on touch-me-not and fireweed. The 
Italians bite through the tongue of the blossoms, 
as described in the A BC. 8S. J. YOUNGMAN. 
Lakeview, Mich., Aug. 31, 1884. 





POLLEN FROM MILKWEED. 

I submit some bees for your inspection. Will you 
undertake to tell me what that is on their feet, and 
where or what do they get it from? 

Central City, Neb., Aug. 11. W.H. CAGIL. 

[| Your bees have on their legs the pollen of milk- 
weed. See the subject of ‘* Pollen,” inthe A BC 
book. | RN, 

“ FATTENING UP” QUEENS. 

The queens came to hand all right. They seem to 
be avery diminutive kind of bee, but perhaps after 
they get over their trip and fatten up they will be 
all right. G. W. LECHLER. 

Newhall, Cal., Sept. 1, 1889. 

{Look here, friend L. I guess you would need 
fattening Bp pen if you bad to go through the 
mail-bags all the way trom here to California. The 
trip would surely make you a little thinner than 
when I last saw you; but I do not know who would 


not fatten up if they had sucha pretty ranch as 
yours to keep bees in. 


CLOSED-END FRAMES, SPREAD 1} INSTEAD OF 1% 
INCHES. 

I have been reading an artic!e from the pen of H. 
L. Jeffrey, with a great deal of interest. He writes 
very positively on the width of the brood-frame, 
which, he claims, should be 1% inches in width. I 
have used this width of end since 1886, and like it 
the best of any width that I have used. 

Danbury, Ct., Sept. i, 1889. H. H. KNAPP. 








WHAT 18 LT WORTH TO EXTRACT A MAN’S HONEY? 
HONEY-KNIFE HANDLE LOOSE; HOW TO FASTEN. 
What would it be worth to extract a man’s honey 

from about 20 hives, using my extractor and all my 

tools, and with his help? Howcan I fasten the han- 
dle to my Novice honey-knife? It came off while 
cutting some wax from the top of some frames. 

Akron, O., Aug. 12. CaAs. W. FRANK. 

[It would be impossible to answer your question 
directly. The best way is to hire a man at 80 much 
an hour. A man at $1.50 ought to be able to ex- 
tract the honey in half a day, provided he has had 
some experience with bees. A better way, how- 
ever, would be to use the extractor yourself.—If the 
handle to your honey-knife is loose, heat the blade 
shank, dip it into sulphur, and then drive it home 
into the handle. ] 
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REPORES DISCOURAGING. 


THE HONEY CROP A FAILURE IN CALIFORNIA. 

The honey crop on the Pacific coust is very light 
this year in this locality. Bees are doing very well, 
working mostly on alfalfa and sunflower. I have 
about 200 stands, some of which have done almost 
nothing, while others have done well. One colony 
has put up 2U3 pounds of comb honey for the sea- 
son, up to date. J. G. GILSTRAP. 
Lemoore, Cal., Sept. 3, 1889. 








SEASON POOR. 

The season here has been a very poor oue for 
honey —very wet and cool weather during June and 
July. Weare now having quite a yield from buck- 
wheat, and may get our unfinished sections filled 
with that and goldenrod. Queens in nuciei stopped 
laying for about ten days the early part of August, 
but are now laying finely again. I never sold (re- 
tailed) so much honey before in August. Cause, 
high sugar and scarcity of smal! fruits. 

Albion, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1889. G. H. ASHBY. 

You make a good point in your conclud- 
ing sentence. The high price of sugar is 
doing very much to give the bee-keepers a 
better price for their products. Truly, it is 
an ill wird that blows nobody good. 


A REPORT FROM ARIZONA. 

Up to present time the present season has been a 
rather poor one for honey. Bees are generally at 
work in February; but this season, on account of 
cool nights our bees did but very little until the 
middle of June; and owing to the water for irriga- 
tion failing, it soon became very dry. Our bees 
have done but very little since July 15. We have 
taken only 420 gallons from 85 colonies; but as the 
season is very long here, and we sometimes ex- 
tract as late as the latter part of November, we can 
not tell how things will be by thattime. We sell 
our honey at home for $1.00 per gallon, or $4.00 for 
a five-gallon can. ANNIE M. SKINNER. 

Mesa City, Maricopa Co., A. T., Aug. 22, 1889. 

Why, it seems to me, my good friend, that 
if your honey is nice you have got the price 
very low ; if it is as thick as we usually of- 
fer it, it would be only $ cts. a pound at re- 
tail. Sothe amount of honey in your arid 
region does depend largely upon irrigation. 


A DISCOURAGED SISTER. 

Two years ago last spring I bought a hive of bees, 
and thought it would be just fun to watch them 
‘“‘work for nothing and board themselves.” I sent 
away for supplies and literature, and studied bee 
culture all of that summer. They did very well, 
and in the fall I bad three hives, with plenty of 
honey for them all winter. I put them into winter 
quarters in the most approved manner, as I sup- 
posed, but in the spring they were all dead, with 
plenty of honey in each hive. I was so discouraged 
at the loss of my pets that I have not tried again. 

Mrs. H. A. D. WESTOVER. 

David City, Neb., Aug. 24, 1889. 

Why, my good friend, you have no reason 
at all to be diestaraged. Was not the hon- 
ey you had left worth nearly what the ex- 
periment cost you — especially if you in 
your figures estimate the *“‘ fun” for what it 
was worth? Very likely, in Nebraska you 
will need to winter in the cellar. Get some 
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more bees, and fill your empty hives, and 
you can surely master the matter of winter- 
ing, by the aa of the ample directions 
given by our able writers. 


_ REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


Bees are going for the buckwheat, with a grand 
rush. It has started the swarming fever. 
Tidal, Pa., Aug. 23, 1889. S. HEATH. 




















My honey crop is about 22,000 lbs. comb, and 3000) 
ibs. extracted, from 185 colonies, spring count; in- 
creased to 275. C,. THEILMANN. 

Theilmanton, Minn., Sept. 16, 1889. 


FROM 3 TO 13, AND 150 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with 3 hives of bees. | 
transferred and increased to 13 colonies. The bee- 
keepers in this section of the country will remem- 
ber this one for the large rainstorms we have had. 
I shall have abbut 150 pounds of surplus honey, 
leaving my bees with good supply to winter on. 

Arden, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1889. J.G. FAR. 








BEES DOING SPLENDID. 
Bees are doing splendid in this part of Canada. 
They are working on buckwheat. As I saw that 
they were very busy to-day | started toward the 
hives to see what they were working on, and I did 
not have to open the hive, for I could smell it at 
quite a distance. There is quite a number’ who 
have a few colonies, and I let these have GLEAN- 
INGS to read, and they get a good lot of informa- 
tion out of it, so I think next year they will take it 
for themselves. TuHos. J. SMITH. 
Aylmer, Ont., Can., Aug. 14, 1889. 


BEES HAVE DONE WELL. 
Bees in this immediate vicinity have done quite 
well, notwithstanding the wet season; but it may 
be owing to there not being any large apiaries. | 
understand they have not done as well in Addison 
Co., where the large apiaries ure. I have ripened 
some of the Ignotum tomatoes from the seeds you 
gave me, and they are smooth and nice—not quite 
so early, seemingly, as the Mikado, but a better 
habit of growth--not so sprawling. A.A. LEWIS. 
Waterbury, Vt., Aug. 19, 1889. 


FROM 60 TO 130, AND 4000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with 60 colonies, mostly 
in good condition. I lost only two through the win- 
ter. I divided about half by artificial swarming, 
while they were working on dandelion, which did 
not furnish as much honey asin some years. Clo- 
ver was a little late in coming on. I donot think 
my apiary would have averaged 5 lbs. of honey per 
colony when the clover commenced yielding honey. 
I had to feed some colonies to prevent starvation; 
but when they did commence gathering honey it 
came in witharush. The combs being empty, the 
queen filled every thing with brood, which caused 
an abundance of swarming. I never had such « 
time with swarming. I was not expecting it, and 
not prepared, so I had to do the best I could. Every 
thing swarmed until I increased to 13), and had 
some 20 that left for parts unknown. I have taken 
from several new swarms, after filling the hive, 75 
sections of comb honey uptodate. I have taken, 
altogether, 4000 lbs.—1000 comb, and 3000 extracted, 

New Sharon, Ia., Sept. 3, 1889. GEO. BRIGGS, 











GLEANINGS IN 
NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE SHOT-TOWER HIVES, ETC. 








S we could not get our engravings ready 
in time to go with my notes of the 
different apiaries, we shall have to go 
back a little. Belowis a picture of 
one of friend France’s apiaries. 
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large frames are used two stories high,’and 
in a tenement hive containing four colonies 
each, no wonder the boys call it a ‘* shot- 
tower.’’ Three such hives make a pretty 
good load for a two-horse wagon; but they 
really comprise twelve hives. The cut at 
the bottom shows one of the hives taken 
separately. 

One of the first questions to ,be 
asked is, ‘‘How do you get at the 
frames of sucha tall hive?” Well, 
friend France is not only an advo- 
cate of a tenement hive, but he ad- 
vocates side-opening hives; therefore 
every one of the four sides of this 
tall hive swings open, so you can re- 
move the combs from the lower story 
if you choose, without disturbing the 
combs in the upper one at all. A 
good many years ago it occurred to 
me that a side-opening hive could be 
made strong Sad pulinntion by hav- 
ing two or more hives built together. 
In the same way we canj{ have a side- 
opening hive in a house-apiary ; that 
is, a hive may be made in this way 
strong and substantial, and yet per- 
mit one entire side to be taken out 
in order to remove the frames from 
the side instead of lifting them over 
the top. Furthermore, friend France 
is a firm believer in chaff packing. 
Bottom, top. and sides, and every 
part of the hive where it is exposed 
to the weather, is protected by sub- 
stantial chaff packing, chaff division- 


A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF E. FRANCE’S OUT-APIARIES. boards, or chaff cushions, whichever 


You will notice that the Kodak has a kind 
of way of tipping objects out of shape un- 
less they are right in the center of the 
focus ; therefore the shot-tower hive in the 
above, on the left hand, seems to be leaning 
dangerously. In the center of the coe 
underneath a beautiful tree, you will notice 
the framework of one of the extracting 
tents. The frame is left permanent- 
ly in each apiary, while the cloth is 
unhooked and folded up and carried 
from one apiary to another. A light 
door is also moved along with the 
cloth. With plenty of help it is but 
a few minutes’ work putting up the 
tent and getting ready for extract- 
ing. The hives in the picture are all 
or nearly all of the * shot- tower” 
* persuasion,” therefore each hive 
should count four. At first glimpse 
you would say that friend France’s 
out-apiaries are small affairs— may 
be only fifteen or twenty hives being 
visible; but when you discover that 
each hive contains four rousing col- 
onies, it is not such asmall affair 
after all. Several questions have 
been asked in regard to these shot- 
tower hives—the size of the frame, 
etc. The frame friend France pre- 
fers is shown on page 776 of this 
issie. The dimensions are some- 
thing like 12x21, if I make no mis- 
lake. Of course, there is to be a 
cross-bar in the middle, to separate 
80 large a comb. Now, when these 


ou have a mind to call it, or perhaps 
a combination of all three together. I do 
not wonder that such: hives winter bees, 
even in Wisconsin, without any loss at all; 
for four strong colonies, placed together so 
as to form collectively pretty nearly a cube 
of bees, with such protection as they have 
all around them, are ever so much better 
protected than,we can very well fix a single 





FRANCE’S SHOT-TOWEK HIVE. 
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isolated colony. Friend France is so much 
opposed to dampness that his hives are all 
upon stakes. The northwest wind can 
sweep right through under every hive; but 
it has got to get up through good chaff pack- 
ing, and, if [ remember correctly, tarred 
paper besides, before it can chill the toes of 
even the lowermost layer of bees in these 
big sirnctures. I think the top is hinged, 
so it turns over and rests on a stake, but I 
may be mistaken. Now, if you still have 
more questions to ask, we will submit them 
to friend France himself; and if I have 
made any mistakes he can set me right. 

Let us now skip over the hills to the beau- 
tiful town of Orion, on the banks of the 
Wisconsin River. The town is not very 
much, it is true; but its location haunts my 
memory still as one of the prettiest spots on 
the face of old Mother Earth. I can give 
you only one brief glimpse, taken from 
triend ne ry pretty home. He has cop- 
ied your old friend 
so far that there is pa 
a stairway at the 
back side of his 
honey - house, and 
a little platform 
up near the roof, 
where the children 
climb around and 
play. It was up 
on this platform 
where we stood 
that foggy morn- 
ing, hoping the 
sky would just 
lighten up a little 
bit. Well, it did 
enough so we de- 
cided to try it, and 
the Kodak was 
snapped several 
times toward the 
hives, Ignotum to- 
matoes, and the 
grapevines. The 
cut shows the re- 
sult. You can see 


the tomatoes pret- 4 GLIMPSE OF FRIEND SNYDER’S APIARY, ON 
THE BANKS OF THE WISCONSIN. 


ty well: also the 
grapevines. The 
ground was soft, mellow, and clean. I fair- 
ly ached to get asharp-toothed steel rake 
and rake over the mon: Say but it did not 
really need it, for he and his children had 
fixed it nicely. I hardly think they expect- 
ed Uncle Amos to come around, for I had 
just written him that I could not well make 
him a call. And then those bee-hives! 
Friend Snyder is a carpenter, and so the 
hives were made just right, and, as a matter 
of course, each hive was so like its neighbor 
that nobody could tell one from the other. 
Now, to make hives unlike by architecture 
and carpenter work is expensive ; so friend 
S. decided to paint them unlike, firmly be- 
lieving that bees distinguish colors just as 
we do. He has remarkable taste in making 
these decorations tasty, and at the same 
time having them unlike. With the dim 
light we had, the Kodak could hardly catch 
it; but if you look sharp I think you will 
see the scallops, festuons, brackets, etc., all 
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done with the paint-brush. Perhaps his 
good wife helped him before she left her 
little home for that home beyond ; for some 
of the embellishments are strikingly in a 
line with feminine taste and feminine work. 
May (iod’s blessing rest over that mother- 
less home; and may the father, and children 
too, always find enjoyment and satisfaction 
in working together inside of the fence that 
incloses their owa dooryard. 

We will now stop at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, on our way home from Manistee. Ka- 
tie is playing on the pretty lawn in front of 
Prof. Cook’s house. She remembers Uncle 
Amos, and tells me that her papa is proba- 
bly in his office, over across the grounds. 
Although I have been there a good many 
times, there are so many buildings, and so 
many offices, that I can’t just now decide 
which is Prof. Cook’s. She tells us it is in 
the building occupied by the museum. Oh, 
yes! where the bugs, butterflies, etc., are 
pinned fast in 
glass cases. When 
I got there, one of 
the students said 
friend Cook had 
just started off 
across the fields; 
and on looking out 
of the window we 
caught a glimpse 
of a couple of peo- 
ple away in the 
distance, going 
rapidly from us. 
Now, although a 
cousin of mine, 
who lives in Lan- 
sing, and Blue 
Eyes, were in the 
buggy waiting for 
me to come down, 
I started across 
the lots after Prof. 
Cook. I did call 
to them to go over 
to the greenhouses 
and gardens, and 
see the nice things. 
if I did not get 

back as soon as 
they expected. Where do you think I found 
friend Cook? Why, he was right in the 
middle of a field of several acres of Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant. He was out with one 
of his students who had charge of this de- 
partment. They were so much interested 
in the sights that old Dame Nature had to 
show that I was right close behind them be- 
fore they saw me approaching. Of course, 
there were a dozen things to look at and 
talk about all at once. The Rocky Mountain 
bee-plant had not made a good stand. It 
had come up just about as I told Prof. Cook 
it would when he told us of his project at 
the convention in Columbus, about a year 
ago. We have always had trouble in get- 
ting the Rocky Mountain bee-plant and the 
spider-plant to germinate. The one way of 
zetting a good stand for a whole field is to 
raise the plants and then set them out as 
you would tomatoes. In this way we can 
have the ground covered with bloom, every 
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foot of it. But itis pretty expensive work 
for honey alone. One of the students was 
with Prof. Cook ; and while we were talk- 
ing he called our attention te a plant that 


te 
Ps: ae 


GLIMPSE OF A FIELD OF CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT ®hd he signified to me that he 
ON THE COLLEGE GROUNDS AT LANSING. 


bore pure white blossoms, instead of pink, 
like the rest. Friend C 0k put his hand on the 
student’s shoulder, and commended him for 
his habits of observation. It was probably 
*& sport; but if anybody should want a 
white Rocky Mountain bee-plant, it can 
readily be furnished. Mr. Samuel Wilson, 
of Mechaniesburg, Pa., who has ad- 
vertised the seed of the Rocky Moun- 
tain bee-plant so extravagantly, had 
better come and see how it has suc- 
ceeded on the grounds of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College. Booming 
new things away beyond their mer- 
its is beginning to bear its fruit; and 
the seedsman who continues to do it 
will suffer, sooner or later, in the es- 
timation of the public. I told friend 
Cook the women were probably anx- 
iously waiting for me where I left 
them; but there were so many things 
to talk about on our way back, espe- 
cially since I told him that I must 
leave by the morning train, that it 
took me a good while. The Chap- 
man honey-plant has done much bet- 
ter. It was, however. cultivated like 
garden crops, for the first season, and 
now it is a thing of beauty. By the 
aid of the Kodak I am enabled to 
give you the view above, which was 
taken from a little distance, so as to 
get a glimpse of the whole field, 
plainly showing the rows. The ad- 





who had charge of the apiary, informed us 
that the honey was coming in ata pretty 
fair rate, supposed to be from the Chapman 
honey-plant. As, however, the bees had 
only just ceased working on _ bass- 
wood, and at the same time were 
pretty busy on the scattering plants 
of the Rocky Mountain plant, 1t was 
hard to decide positively where the 
honey came from. Prot. Cook will 
doubtless himself tell us whether he 
would advise planting and cultivating 
either of the plants for honey alone. 

When we got back to the wagon, 
where the women were, of course I 
got a scolding. Friend Cook pleasant- 
ly suggested, however, that they need 
not have been troubled, especially 
while there were so many things to 
be seen. ‘hey replied that they had 
seen all they wanted to, while no one 
they knew was around to show them, 
or answer their;questions. 

** Did you see our beautiful collec- 
tion of butterflies and moths?” said 
friend Cook. 

** Yes,” replied they, ‘‘we have seen 
them all.” 

By a little inquiry he decided that 
they had not seen the noes tony ob 

rac 
a rare treat in store for all of us. 
Of course, we went around to the 
house, and met Mrs. Cook, and Bertie 
and Katie, and finally we went for the but- 
terflies. I had seen butterflies at the Agri- 
cultural College before, and did not expect 
tosee any thing particularly wonderful, only 
1 noticed, by the twinkle in my friend’s eye, 
that there must be something of unusual 





joining view gives another glimpse, yyig CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT, OR GLOBE THISTLE, 


where the Kodak was held within a 
few feet of one of the plants. 

The two views above give a very fair idea 
of the looks of the field. The bees from the 
aplary, only a few rods away, were very 
busy on the plants. Prof. Cook’s nephew, 


NEARER BY. 


interest. We went into a room adjoining 
the museum, and stopped before a case of 
shallow drawers that reached from the floor 
to the ceiling. As friend Cook selected 
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special drawers, and exhibited them to our 
gaze, we raised our hands and opened our 
mouths. We soon discovered, however, 
that the gorgeous changes he had in store 
for us were almost as varied as the forms of 
the kaleidoscope ; and when we had almost 
exhausted our expressions of wonder and 
admiration, he informed us that we had not 
seen the butterflies at all. What we had 
been looking at were simply moths. I guess- 
ed that these must have come from some 
other country—possibly from the tropics. 
He assented, but exhibited some, almost as 
pretty, that came from our own climate. 
Many of these, he said, were nocturnal 
moths, or those that fly only in the night- 
time, and which had been found under the 
electric lights. 

I am informed that sometimes as many as 
a peck measure full of moths may be scraped 
up on the ground under these lights. Of 
course, it affords a wonderful opportunity 
for making collections of the night-fliers. It 
has been suggested that this may be the 
means of diminishing the codlin moth and 
the cabbage butterfly ; but, if I am correct, 
these are not night-fliers; and those who 
have burned lamps, set in tubs of water, to 
catch moths, succeeded in capturing only 
those Which are not injurious to our crops. 
Will Prof. Cook tell me if I am correct? 
Some of the most gorgeously painted insects 
were from the tropical climates. The col- 
lections now of moths and butterflies em- 
brace specimens from almost every part of 
the earth. In avery little time we began to 
find our stock of exclamations running short, 
when Prof. Cook,in one of his happiest 
veins, said, ‘‘ Now, look here, friends, I am 
not near through yet ;”’ and he pointed to an 
appalling array of drawers yet to be opened. 
‘* Please save some of your very best ex- 
pressions of wonder until we get over to that 
next case.” 

We soon found his words were true; and 
then he explained briefly the way in which 
the moths were classified. Certain peculiar 
colors, or shape of the wings, enables the 
entomologist to place them in families. For 
instance, there were several drawers of 
swallow-tailed butterflies; and we recog- 
nized a few of them as seen around our own 
homes. The wonderful facts connected with 
these insects sound something like some of 
the stories in the Arabian Nights, and only 
proves again that truth is more wonderful 
than fiction, and that the machinery of the 
universe is more strange than any thing yet 
gotten up by mankind. Most wonderful of 
all, God has endowed us with faculties that 
enable us to traverse understandingly these 
wonderful labyrinths of science and nature. 
If you ever go to the Agricultural College of 
Michigan, ask to see the new butterflies. 
Very likely the collections of our other ex- 
perimental stations are much like those at 
Lansing, but I hardly believe that any other 
State has as yet caught up with Michigan 
in this particular line. Quite a number of 
our bee-friends, I happen to know, are in- 
terested in such collections; and I now call 
to mind H. R. Boardman and E. France. If 
these two could get together and get ac- 
quainted, what a time in visiting they 
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would have! And right here, friends, lies 
one of the grand features of our large con- 
ventions. Before leaving the butterflies | 
snapped the Kodak on several cases of col- 
lections ; but, probably owing to my inexpe- 
rience, they were hardly worth using for 
print. We were both up at daylight, and 
[ was so anxious to see their test grounds 
for garden vegetables that Prof. Cook took 
the liberty of waking up some of the students 
who had charge of this department. Their 
experimental grounds are beautiful, and in 
- endid order; yet, owing to their colder 
climate, many things were behind in season 
compared with ours here at the Home of the 
Honey-bees. . For instance, there was not a 
tomato ripe on their grounds, while we had 
been selling them considerably ; and in re- 
gard to bush lima beans, they had not a 
plant, either of Henderson's or the Kumerle. 
‘That cold spell the first of June, at the time 
when it killed more than half of ours, seems 
to have killed every one on the college 
grounds. All that remained were the neat- 
ly painted stakes, telling where the bush li- 
mas had been planted, and when. 








MIYSELE AND JY NEIGHBORS. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.—PSALM 19: 1. 


{ PRESUME that most of you are some- 








what like me, inasmuch as you like 

to ‘*‘ have things happen.” At times 

you greatly feel the need of something 

to enlist your sympathies and to stir 
you up. When we were children’ we 
used to like excitement of some kind or 
other—Fourth of July, Christmas, circus 
day, and some of us probably enjoyed a 
thunder-storm—yes, even a hailstorm that 
broke the windows ; possibly a flood, if it 
were not on too large a scale. The coldest 
day that was ever heard of furnishes matter 
for conversation, likewise the hottest day 
that even the ‘ oldest inhabitant ”’ has 
‘“* never seen the like on’t’’ before. Well, 
even now I sometimes, get tired, or weary, 
rather, with the cares of the office. I hardly 
can say the monotony of the office ; for al- 
though we may be overwearied by the 
amount of work, as well as by overwork 
yhysically, we ought not to quarrel with our 
bey and butter, or, in other words, we 
should be content to take up the work that 
lies straight before us, even if we do not fee! 
just like it. Well, these thoughts were 
prompted by thinking that — I could 
tn you to enjoy life, and may be to love 
God more, by watching more intently the 
machinery of the great universe. A friend 
of mine who lives in the city of New York 
told me that he greatly enjoyed seeing the 
workmen make progress day by day on the 
great Brooklyn suspension bridge. As he 
passed it twice every day,in going to and 
from his work night and morning. he had 
ample opportunity, especially as they were 
thirteen years in building it. Now. perhaps 
you may say, * Oh, yes! who would not have 
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enjoyed such a sight as that? But no such 
work as that is guing on right in sight of 
where I live.”” My friend, do not too 
sure. There is a wonderful work going on 
right in sight of your homes, and right be- 
fore the eyes of almost every one of you. 
In facet, Ll have become, especially of late, 
much in the habit of employing my leisure 
moments in studying the machinery of the 
universe ; and I have enjoyed it so much is 
what prompted me to take up the subject. 

In studying the machinery of the universe, 
| tind that I can, to a certain extent, make 
my work and my plans harmonize with God’s 
work and plans. It is true, I am onlya 
speck of this great universe—a very small 
cog-wheel, you may Say ; but for all that, I 
um a piece, and so are you, my friends, and 
there is a work for you to do. 

The machinery of the universe is ever 
changing. You may not have noticed it, 
but there is something going on and some- 
thing new under way every minute of your 
life. There are currents of wind, yivle. up 
high over your head, that you know nothing 
about. Important changes are going on up 
there, even when the sky is clear during a 
summer day,and at the same time there 
are things moving in the earth away down 
under your feet—things that you do not 
suspect or dream of, and things that human 
beings like you and me have only recently 
learned to let out. I have told you how 
much I love springs of water, and how de- 
lighted I have been when able to bid them 
come forth, where I did not even dream it 
was possible. When I was up at Green Bay, 
Mr. Smith, the great gardener, showed me 
an artesian well right near the lake shore, 
where water rose in a pipe 80 or 90 feet high, 
and they used it for the waterworks of the 
city ; and as they still have a surplus he has 
made arrangements to have this surplus for 
his gardens. Now, there is not any — 
within miles and miles that is 80 feet higher 
than the level of the lake. Then where does 
the water come from? Nobody knows. 
Where most of you live, gas is found to a 
greater or lesser extent. Yes, gas is to-day 
bubbling out of the fissure in the rock where 
| found my latest and prettiest spring. It 
will nut burn, though, so I suspect it is 
carbonic acid. But where does it come 
from, and what makes it keep coming ? 
May be some of you can tell me. Our wind- 
millisan object of unflagging interest to 
me, because it indicates at a glance the 
direction of the wind, and pretty nearly the 
Jorce with which it blows. I often watch it 
before storms, to see how quick it changes 
about from north to south, or from east to 
west, just as some of us change from good 
to bad, from industry to idleness, or the 
reverse ; we hope, however, more often the 
latter. Now, during our recent drouths it 
has been very interesting to me to watch 
the clouds. Do you know the clouds never 
stand still? More than that, they are 
constantly changing their shape, changing 
their size, and appearing where, but a 
minute before, there was no cloud at all, 
and again disappearing in just a few 
minutes. Take a book and sit outdoors. I 
do not think it would be wicked if you 
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should do this on pantie | afternoon, pro- 
viding you have a good book suitable for 
God’s holy day. Now, while you read, 
every now and then watch the sky and the 
clouds. A barometer and thermometer are 
almost constant companions of mine, and 
very pleasant companions, for er tell me 
what God’s forces are doing. Both of them 
are almost Constantly changing more or less. 
By watching these changes they will help 
you very materially in your work. Some- 
times a knowledge of what is going to hap- 
pen will save you many dollars. I have 
told you about this before. You know | 
mentioned advising the hands making fast 
the doors and windows to see that nothing 
was Where it would blow down and do dam- 
age (even before we had a breath of wind), 
just before we had our little hurricane on the 
9th of last January. Ina few hours there 
was a great loss of property, and in some 
places loss of life, from the tornado. 

I have always been more or less interested 
in well-drilling. Well-drilling is now a 
great industry. Not only do they get oil, 
gas, and water from wells, but they get salt, 
alum, and many other chemicals, especially 
from the deep artesian wells. 

About two weeks ago I noticed one eve- 
ning that a very bright star, or planet, 
rather, was pretty close to the moon. An 
hour later I got so sleepy reading my 
agricultural papers that I felt as if 1 could 
hardly hold my head up a minute longer. 
On looking out, however, 1 discovered the 
bright star very much nearer to the moon, 
indicating that it was rapidly approaching 
it, or, in other words, the star was ** chas- 
ing’? the moon. Lat once decided (and I 
was wide awake all of a sudden too, I tell 
you) that I would sit up and wait for the 
event, remembering that, almost 40 years 
before, I saw a similar phenomenon. IL 
began to think that Ernest would be delight- 
ed to see it, for he is, like myself, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the machinery of the 
universe. And just then I heard his voice 
in conversation, for his house is just across 
the street. I asked him if he had seen that 
star approaching the moon. He said they 
had been watching it for some time. Mrs. 
Root could not afford to sit out on the side- 
walk with us to watch it, but she said that, 
when the crisis came—that is, when the 
star began to go behind the moon, I might 
call her. Well, I did call; but: before she 
got out of the house the bright star had 

one. Inits approach it passed under the 
dark side of the moon, therefore all we 
could see was that the star became dimmer 
and dimmer, and finally was invisible. I 
calculated that, at the rate the star had 
been apparently chasing the moon, it would 
be perhaps an hour before it came out on 
the opposite side. Very likely many of my 
readers who are versed in astroncmy will 
criticise my description; but I am talking 
only to common people like myself. To us 
it seemed as if there was a race between 
the star and the moon, and that the star 
was rapidly gaining. I went into the house 
and got Blue Eyes’ light willow rocking- 
chair, the opera-glass, and my overcoat; and 
then I sat on the sidewalk and waited for 
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the star to come out on the bright side. 
Our proof-reader, who watched it with his 
telescope, says it took between 68 and 71 
minutes; but so much interested was I in 
studying the machinery of the universe that 
I did nut feel sleepy one particle ; in fact, I 
enjoyed every one of those 71 minutes 
in looking at the beautiful bright moon 
through the opera-glass, and thinking it was 
more than a hundred times as far away as 
the furthermost point I reached while in Cali- 
fornia. The immense distance seemed to 
be easier to realize than ever before; and the 
= thought of the vast expanse filled my 
soul with wonder and reverence for the 
great Father who rules over all. Our proof- 
reader suggests that, when one considers 
how much further off Jupiter is than the 
moon, one might consider the moon as al- 
most in the next dooryard; for although it 
is a quarter of a million of miles to the 
moon, it is 332 millions of miles to Jupiter 
when the earth and Jupiter are both on the 
same side of the sun; from which we see 
that Jupiter was probably 1328 times further 
than the moon on this night. It was agreed 
that I should signal the neighborhood when 
the star came out. It was not visible for 
some time to the naked eye; but through 
the opera-glass I caught the first glimpse of 
the planet as it began to emerge. It looked 
something like the half of a pea stuck on 
the side of a great pumpkin. It moved so 
slowly, however, for some time that I 
thought it was my imagination instead of 
the real planet. And just then I enjoyed 
through the opera-glass seeing Jupiter as a 
little round ball, or a little globe of fire, if 
you please, perhaps not much larger than 
one of the periods on this printed page. 
Although it seemed so small compared with 
the moon, it is in reality as large as 66,150 
moons all jumbled together in a heap. 
While it was near to the bright moon, the 
globular snape was very clear and distinct; 
but when it got off on its pathway away 
from the moon, strange to say my glass did 
not show the globular form at all. It was 
only a bright, blazing, twinkling star. Now, 
ever since that night I enjoy looking at the 
moon and Jupiter as [never did before. At 
this date, Sept. 18, Jupiter is away off on 
one side of the heavens, while the moon is 
clear on the other side. They have thus 
traveled thus far apart in a little over two 
weeks, although they are both going in ap- 
parently the same direction. 

If you get up in the morning before day- 
light, or before there is any glimpse of sun- 
rise in the east, you will see another star of 
wondrous beauty. It is brighter,and makes 
more of a blaze, than does Jupiter, for it is 
at least ten times nearer to us. This is 
Venus, the twin sister of our own beautiful 
planet. Now,one who has never become 
acquainted with the stars, nor studied their 
wonderful movements, has, as it seems to 
me, lost one great part of the enjoyment of 
life. Well, the things I have mentioned are 
about the hundredth part of the glimpse we 
may get of the workings of the machinery 
of the universe, if we use our eyes and ears 
and intellects that God has given us. In 
the Orange Judd Farmer of a recent date, 
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our old friend O. Judd tells us by the 
statistics that the oil product is rapidly de- 
creasing, and suggests that it will probably 
fail entirely in a few years. He says, how- 
ever, that we need not feel bad about it, or 
even troubled, even if our coal-oil lamps are 
soon to be relegated to the garrets or corn- 
cribs as useless truck. Electricity is com- 
ing fast on the heels of kerosene. Yes, it 
is chasing it up just as that star chased th: 
moon, and went ahead. Our county fairs, 
conventions, and expositions, while they 
give glimpses of the machinery that man is 
building, at the same time give us also 
wonderful glimpses of some of the machine- 
ry of the universe. 


Oc’. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 














TRANSPLANTING-TUBES. 
T is my impression that the value of these 
has not been a realized. In taking 

the place of potted plants for strawber- 

ries alone, am I sure there is a wonder- 

ful saving in time. To get potted gn 

you are obliged to provide yourself with 
pots ; then they must be planted, and a run- 
ner put in place; and unless it rains, at 
least a great part of your pots will be fail- 
ures. When they are fully rooted they 
must be examined again, and taken up 
when they are just right. My experience is, 
more or less of the pots will be overlooked 
and lost until the hoe or cultivator strikes 
them at some future time, especially if you 
employ somebody else to do the work. 
Now, with transplanting-tubes you simply 
do nothing until you want to use your plants. 
Then go over the ground and take out such 
ones as please you. Set the tube over it, 
oye it down until it is just deep enough to 
ift the plant—dirt, roots, and all. I men- 
tion this because one friend pushed the 
tubes down level with the ground, and, as a 
consequence, he had no cup above the plant 
to contain the water, and he could not get 
the plants out. Now you can put your 
plants where you want them, at once, and 
they will not stop growing, nor heave out by 
frost in the winter, any more than if they 
had not been moved at all. The job can be 
finished at one time, and there is nothing 
more tobe done. The patch set out during 
our recent drouth have every one lived. 
There had been no rain for two weeks when 
we put them out, and there was none for 
nearly two weeks afterward. Some of the 
tops died down, and I told my wife that I 
guessed that half of them were dead. Aft- 
er a rain I asked her to findasingle plant 
in the whole 3000 that was dead. She final- 
ly found just one; but I stepped over and 
pushed the dirt away, and showed her a 
bunch of green leaves that had not yet got 
above ground. Plants can be moved where 
you wish, whether it rains or not, and you 
need not lose one inathousand. Further- 
more, you may have a splendid crop of fruit 
the very next season. About the finest 
show of strawberries I ever saw was where 
I put out 3000 plants last year, after digging 
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our early potatoes. The following extract 
from the ural New-Yorker shows that 
friend H. A. March has already used the de- 
vice for raising American-grown cauliflow- 
er seed : 

RAISING CAULIFLOWER SEED IN PUGET SOUND. 


To get the plants we sow the seeds about Septem- 
ber l,inarather poor soil, giving them plenty of 
room, the rows being a foot apart and the seeds 
sown thinly in the rows. This gives us stocky and 
hardy plants, which, we think, are less liable to 
damp off when transplanted. About November 1 
we transplant the plants into cold-frames six inch- 
es apart each way, as we wish to keep them grow- 
ing alittle all winter. The glasses are kept on at 
night and through heavy rains. In case of a cold 
snap, we cover the glasses with mats; but that is 
not often sage ng for we seldom have a tempera- 
ture colder than 16° above. Every thing depends 
on good plants and an early start in the spring, for 
we raise two crops the same season, and an early 
frost on our unripe seed is sure to ruin the crop. 
Now, to set the plants out and make them grow 
from the start, a line is stretched along one of these 
flat ridges; a boy goes along, and with a three-foot 
marker marks the spots for the plants; a man fol- 
lows with a hoe and makes a hole, about the size of 
a quart dish, to receive each plant. During the 
winter we have gathered up 200 or 300 tomato and 
oyster cans, melted off the tops and bottoms, leav- 
ing tubes about five inches long by three or four 
across. Now, armed with a light wheelbarrow with 
a wooden tray containing from 50 to 75 of these 
cans, we go to the cold-frame (having well soaked it 
with water the night before); take a can, set it right 
down over the plant; press the can into the soil 
about two inches, and, with a light shove to one 
side, lift the plant without disturbing the roots; 
fillour tray and start for the field; run the barrow 
between two rows, and set acan and plant in each 
of the holes just made. A boy follows with a wa- 
tering-pot containing warr: water, and pours a gill 
into each tube, which softens the soilso that the 
tubes can be lifted right out, leaving the plant 
standing in the hole. We brush a little dirt around 
the plant and firm it with (he blade of the hoe. 

Now we have our plants set, and not one ever 
wilts in the hottest spring day. In two or three days 
the cultivator is started, and kepta going oncea 
week until the heads begin to form. 


THE IGNOTUM TOMATO. 


At present our orders are considerably 
ahead of our supply of seed, though we have 
the promise of quite a little from the friends 
who received trial packages. One lady who 
purchased 200 Ignotum plants of us in June 
was Offered $17.00 for the seed she saved. 
It is mgr? bog | to notice what a prominent 
position the Ignotum is destined to take 
among tomatoes. We copy the following, 
from Garden and Forest, of New York, for 
Sept. 4: 

An interesting exhibition of tomatoes was on 
view at the seed warehouse of J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
in this city, last week. Eighty varieties were 
named; and although several of them were plainly 
duplicates, the diversity of form and color and 
texture was so marked that some fifty distinct 
types could be recognized. The smooth outline 
and solid flesh of some of the newer varieties, like 
Thorburn’s New Jersey, proves what can be ac- 
complished by patient selection; and yet the tomato 
which, perhaps, showed the most compact and yet 
the finest texture, was Ignotum, which, as its name 
implies, is from absolutely unknown parentage. 


THE DWARF LIMA BEANS. 


We have already harvested several bushels 
of the Henderson dwarf lima. In one 
for table use, it is, so far as we can tell, fully 
equal in flavor to the pole limas. My wife 
Says if she were blindfolded when eating 
them she could not tell one from the other. 
The little bushes are very productive, and 
they ripen quite nas 8 which is quite a 
Strong argument in their favor. Another 
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thing, a peck of pods will make more quarts 
of shelled beans than a peck of pods of our 
large limas. The reason is, the large limas 
have so wide a pod according to the size of 
the bean. It is about as much work to shell 
the little beans as to shell peas. What shall 
this new dwarf lima be called? Peter Hen- 
derson has given it his name; but it trans- 
pires that the bean was well known in 
several localities, and has been catalogued 
for years as the Dwarf Sieva, or Carolina 
bean. It seems to me it would be a great 
biunder to change its name just becanse it 
has been brought prominently before the 
public. It may be that Peter Henderson did 
not know it was already catalogued and had 
an established name. But if he did not 
know it, he certainly knows it now. Land- 
reth has had it in his catalogue some time, 
and I have also found it in other catalogues. 


THE KUMERLE LIMA BEAN. 


This seems destined to sy te a wonderful 
acquisition. Its only fault is the length of 
time il takesin ripening. Ours are now just 
right to cook, but we — frost pon 
The beans are monsters. They are not only 
large around, but fat, or thick through, and 
one of them makes a bigger mouthful than 
any other lima bean I ever saw or heard of. 
They are also wonderfully productive. One 
of our plants started to run up on a pole, 
and has branched out until there are at least 
a hundred pods of immense lima beans. I 
can not very well count them now, because 
the whole plant is such a swamp of foliage. 
They need considerable room, but they will 
surely give a tremendous crop. We hardly 
dare take enough of them to cook for a taste. 
Probably the new crop will not be worth its 
weight in gold, but veer likely the heans 
will command their weight in silver. Until 
somebody informs me of a supply of them I 
shall take the liberty of putting that value 
on them. 

I promised to have a photograph of the 
plant ; but it has such a dense pile of foliage 
there will not be much to see. The pods are 
all’ concealed by the great leaves Some- 
body wrote to me that the pods must be sup- 
ported on brush or sticks, or they would rot 
during very wet weather. Very likely this 
is true; and although such a support might 
not be as expensive as poles, it may be well 
to consider it. 

THE OREGON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 

At this date, Sept. 27, we have received 
three different lots, of one dozen each, by 
mail. On the first ones, on account of the 
great distance, the moss was apparently as 
dry as it ever would be, and the plants were 
in the same predicament. It did not seem 
to me that there was a chance for them to 
grow. However, I concluded to give them 
achance. They were put in the rich soil of 
our plant-beds, watered, and shaded, and, 
strange to say, in a week one of them sent 
out a little — leaf; and in a day or two 
after, another one did likewise. Now, 


please. friends, do not be in a hurry to say 
that plants are dead, especially if they are a 
valuable. variety. It will doubtless take 
sometime for them to make strong plants ; 
but with strawberries sent a long distance, 
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I think it a very good thing to put them in 
rich soil, where you can shade and water 
them for a week or two until they send out 
new 100ts; then take them, dirt and all, to 
the field, and you can makea pretty sure 
thing of it. Friend Winquist writes as fol- 
lows in regard to the new strawberry : 

Friend Root:—!I am literally flooded with orders, 
and have only a limited number of p.ants left to 
sell,aslintend setting out two or three acres this 
winter, because they bring me more net cash than 
all other berries, fruit, ete, combined. I had no 
idea that my little notice would bring so many 
orders. 

For runners and large plants, plant on rich land; 
if for berries all summer, plant on your poorest 
land. We now get 4) cents per box, wholesale, for 
our berries, and can not supply the demand at 
that price. We gotas low as 2% cts. per lb. or box 
for nice Wilsons this spring, and paid 1% cts. for 
picking; had to go begging at 2%. They do not pro- 
duce nearly as many runners as do the common 
varieties, neither do they bear as many years, al- 
though they bear as many, if not more, crops in 
their life. The berry was originated here at Mount 
Tabor by Mr. N. Remillard, who sold his first plants 
as high as twenty dollars a dozen. He has no 
plants for sale now, and he says that he refused to 
sell Vick any. One of his neighbors got some 
Chinamen to steal plants from him. In regard to 
the berry, I refer you to Mark Levy, Portland, Ore., 
also to Levy & Spriegel, Portland, Ore. 

Your climate in the States, I think, is better 
adapted to the plants than this, as you have show- 
ers during the summer, while here we have but lit- 
tle rain during the summer, or dry season. 

SETH WINQUIST. 

Mount Tabor, Or., Sept. 20, 1889. 

He has now advanced the price to 75 cts. 
per dozen, or 50 cents per 4 dozen.* 
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Let my mouth be filled with thy praise and with thine honor 


all the day.—PSALM 71: 8. 








"WE have at this date 9115 subscribers. 


THE HONEY MARKET. 
We clip the following from the American Grocer, 
of New York, of Sept. 25: 
The market on this article is firm, consignments 


few, and higher prices looked for. California crop 
is about all in, with the exception of a few odd lots 


*Please take these prices instead of those in his 
advertisement on next page. Some complaints have 
been received because friend W. returns the money 
instead of filling the order; but I believe it is al- 
ways considered honorable in such matters to re- 
turn the money when the demand is beyond the 


u py. 
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stillin the interior. Prices will undoubtedly be too 
high for the Eastern trade. 


Perhaps it may be well to add, that we have ney- 
er had so good a demand for honey before: but 
purchasers are very particular about having a 
good article. There seems to be somewhat of a dis- 
position to wait for better prices on the part of 
some; but altogether, we think our honey will be 
taken up at fair prices quicker than it has been any 
season before for a long time. The false state- 
ments of the newspapers seem to have blown over 
a good deal, and truth is beginning to assert itself; 
therefore the public are asking for honey with 
more confidence than they did a few months ago. 








DON’T SELL TOO CHEAP, 

WE had a pleasant calla week ago from Joseph 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia, publisher of the 
Western Apiarian.. He said, while here, that very 
nice comb honey was selling in Iowa, in a whole- 
sale way, at 10 cfs.,and some even as low as 8; 
that nice extracted was selling for5% and6. Now, 
if you notice the above report of the New York 
market, and the quotations in the Honey Column, 
from the East, and remember that the freight 
from Chicago to New York, Boston, or Philadel- 
phia on comb honey is 75 cts. per 100 lbs. on ex- 
tracted in cans boxed, or kegs 65 cts. per 100, and in 
barrels 50 cts. per 100, you can easily see that 
there is an opening in the East for some of the 
surplus west of Chicago, without selling at such 
low prices. Remember, however, that there is 
considerable risk in shipping comb boney so far in 
small lots, especially when not well packed and 
properly loaded on cars. 


HOW I RAISED 100 BUSHELS OF POTATOES FROM A 
QUARTER OF AN ACRE. 

ABOUT a year ago | purchased 50 bushels of Lee's 
Favorite potatoes for seed, paying 50 cents a bushel 
for them. They wintered splendidly; but in the 
spring I found myself unable to get even what I 
paid for them. Finally, along in May I began sell- 
ing them for 10 cents a bushel, to get them out of 
the way. Many of them had sprouts on them six 
inches long. When it was pretty evident that no 
one wanted to buy any more for seed, I took about 
20 bushels of the largest and finest ones, and plant- 
ed them on a quarter of an acre of our rich market- 
garden ground. You know I have been telling you 
that, if you want earlier potatoes than anybody 
else, plant whole ones, and the biggest ones you can 
get. Well, these potatoes covered the ground soon- 
er than any I ever saw before; and in just a little 
while the ground began to heave and crack opel 
with the great beauties underneath. They had 
plenty of rain, and therefore went right along from 
planting to maturity. They were dug, and placed 
in the cellar at a cost of only 3centsa bushel. We 
used a cheap potato-digger that cost us only $12.10). 
Do you ask what the matter is with a cheap potato- 
digger that will give such a result as this? Only 
one trouble, my friend: In plowing the ground and 
fitting it for cabbages afterward, the boys took up 
at different times nearly ten bushels that the digger 
missed. It cost a good deal more than 3 cents a 
bushel to get out those last ten bushels. 

Moral.—Whenever potatoes are very low in the 
spring, it will pay you to plant perhaps even one 
hundred bushels to the acre, for seed; for large po- 
tatoes are worth a good deal for manure whenever 
they can not be used for any thing else. 
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BEE CULTURE. 
ODD BUT THRUB. 


Send me the names of 10 regular subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist, or Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and I will give you next season your choice of 
the following: l untested Italian queen, 13 Laced 
Wyandotte eggs, 13 B. Leghorn eggs, or 10 S. 8. 
Hamburg eggs. All Il wantis the names of 10 per- 
sons who take either of the papers. Write for cat- 
or of Rago bana oe rs at reduced rates. 

EED, Thorn Hill, N. ¥. 


arin —anenae to rs )advertineme nt mention GLEANINGs. 


THE BEE- KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


A 50-cent monthly that gives the cream of apicul- 
tural literature; points out errors and fallacious 
ideas; and gives, each month, the views of leading 
bee-keepers upon some special topic. Three sam- 


ples free. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 13tf ‘db 
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DISCOUNTS FOR ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE NOV. 1. 

‘Remember, there is less than two weeks’ time to 
get in orders so as to get the best rates mentioned 
on the first page of the cover. 


FULLER’S STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


The little book we have been so long selling for 
lhc is now revised, enlarged, and put in stiff covers. 


The usual retail price is 25c. Our price is 


20c; and 


if wanted by mail, 3c more for postage. The revi- 
sion was made in 1887, Please take the above price 
instead of 15c, as it appears on the cover of this 


issue. 


AN APPENDIX TO DOOLITTLE’S BOOK ON QUEEN- 
REARING. 
\n appendix to “Scientific Queen-Rearing,”’ by 


G. M. Doolittle, is given 
which details his further 
ods of queen-rearing. 


in the Second Edition, 
experiments in his meth- 


This appendix wili be mailed free of cost to all 
who bave the first edition, upon application at this 


office. 


It is now ready for delivery. 


The second 


edition of this interesting book will be mailed to 
any address, postpaid, for $1.00. 


JERSEY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE SEED. 
We have just purchased from H. A. March his 


entire season’s cro 
ly Jersey Wakefiel 


of stock seed of the Extra Ear- 
cabbage. Itis my impression 


that there is no better strain of this cabbage seed 


to be had in the world. 


Notwithstanding this is 


stock seed, so long as our supply lasts our price eo! 


be as heretofore: Packet, 5c; 02., 


20c; Ib., $2 50, 


wanted by mail, add the usual 9c extra for postage 


and packing. 
you toorder what 
at once. Our frien 


ou shall 


As our | 


ply is limited, it may pay 


need for the next season, 


8 in the South will need to plant it 


now—that is, waaunees cabbages winter in the open 
air. See below what friend March says in regard 


to the seed furnished us: 


FRIEND Root:—We have saved the stock seed for you, and it 
is No. 1—the choice heads of over two acres of seed. D. M. Fer- 


ry & Co. gave my cabbage and 


and have bought over 83000 worth of me. 
the trouble to come out to Pe 


ed-farm and our manner o 


cauliflower seed a good trial, 
One of the firm took 


et Sound on porpese to see our 
growing seed 


e was 80 well 


p le ased that he ordered —¢'4 pound we had. H. A. MARCH. 


Fidalgo, Wash. Ter., Sept. 





APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP. 


BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRIVES. 


COODELL & WOODWORTH MFC. CO., 
3tfdb ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 


rin responding ued this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SEND for a free sample copy of the 
URNAL — 16-page Weekly 
* me piped aie oldest, largest and 


oe st Weekly bee-paper. Address 
16tfdb JOURNAL, Chicago, Il. 

















Wants\or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under thie head at one-half our 
asual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and are must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended ay for bona-fide exchanges. ox 
—- for ame or for A nie ists. oe notices offerin articles 
for sale can not be rted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 











ANTED.—To exchange honey for beeswax. ‘We 
will take beeswax in exchange for honey in any 
parca de Will give three pounds for one. Write for 
articulars. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
8tfdb Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
ANTED. —To exchange 10, 000 Cuthbert raspber- 
ry-plants, for sections, foundation, or extracted 
honey. I will give a bargain on the above plants. 
19 2d =P. D. MILLER, Grapeville, Westm’'d Co., Pa. 


TANTED. —To ‘exchange improved Hammonton 
Incubator, aad 240 eaee, new, for honey or 
ompes- A bargai 1s A. WOOTTON, 
20-21d ”Skilesville. Sublashecs Co., Ky. 
ANTED.—To exchange a first-class self- regulat- 
ing Incubator, Brahmas and Langshans. Want 
an extractor, foundation-mill, bees and supplies. 
20d ¥.E. WEATHERILL, Jonesville, | ae 














bee-Keepers & Supplu-Deafers, 


Please Take Notice. 


We will allow a heavy discount this fall and win- 


ter on all orders received for supplies. 


Estimates 


gladly furnished, and correspondence solicited. 


Our new price list will 
Send for it. 


be ready about Dec. Ist. 
20tfda 


4. F. STAUFFER & CO., 


Meiition this paper. 


Sterling, Tl. 





ANTED.—To exchange 2 L. frame nucleus, with 
tested Italian queen, worth $1.00, queens, each, 
50c, for white paint, or offers. 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chen’o Co., N. Y. 





ANTED.—AIll persons who would like to secure 
a home in the South, to read my adv ertisement 
in GLEANINGS for a Son) 15, page 728. 
F. PARKER, Mentone, Ala. 














Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 





Nine dozen black and hybrid queens, $2.50 per 
dozen. ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 
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BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


WE make the best bee-hives, shipping-crates, sec- 
tions, etc., in the world, and sell them cheap- 
est. Weare offering our choicest white one-piece 
44 x4 sections, in lots of 500, at $3.50 per 1000. 

t=" Parties wanting more, write for special 
prices. No. 2 sections, $2.00 per 1000. Catalogues 
free, but sent only when ordered. 1tfdb 

c. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 


C27 ln responus:.. to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS, 


Ts know the Causes of Things, is the key to 

Success in unyindustry. If you wish to succeed 
in the Bee Business, you must read and become 
acquainted with the most Successful Methods of 
Bee-Management and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTH’S WORK, 

REVISED BY DADANT, 
Contains the rcsult of practical experience with 
Bees. It gives the Physiology of, the Bee, with nu- 
merous Quotations from the latest Scientific 
Writers, the Description of the best Hives, Direc- 
tions for the Proper Management and Handing of 
Bees; the most Practical Methods of Queen- 
Rearing, Swarming (Natural and Artificial), 
with controlling methods; instructions on Estab- 
lishing Apiaries, ‘Transferring, Shipping, Mailing, 
Feeding, Wintering; the best methods of producing 
Comb and Extracted Honey, the Handling and 
Harvesting of Honey, the Making of Comb Founda- 
tion, etc., ete. 

The instructions for the Rendéring of Bees- 
wax are alone worth the price of the Book, to 
many bee-keepers who waste a part of their wax in 
rendering it. 

‘Lhis book, “the most complete ever published,” is 
shortly to be published in the French, Italian, and 
German Languages, by Practical European Apia- 
rists. It is highiy recommended by all pnblishers 
of Bee-Literature in the Old World as well as in the 
New. 

Cloth Binding, 550 Pages, 199 Engravings, 19 
Full-Page Plates. Gilt front and back. This book 
is an Ornament to any Library. 

Price: By Express, $1.85. By mail, prepaid, 
$2.00. Special prices to Dealers who wish to ad- 
vertise it in their circulars. 

C2" We also offer for Sale, 40,000 Lbs. of 
Honey, of our crop of 1889; 25 'Tons of Comb 
Foundation, Smokers, Bee-Veils of Imported Ma- 
terial, ete. Send for Circular. Address 
3tfdb CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 

Hamilton, Haucock Co., Ulinots. 
(#ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





FOR PURE ITALIAN BEES, 
POLAND -CHINA SWINE, WHITE AND BLACK 
FERRETS, WHITE RABBITS, WHITE 
AND BROWN LEGHORN CHICKENS, AND 
MALLARD DUCKS, ADDRESS 
N. A. KNAPP, ae TER, LORAIN CO., OHTO. 
Ttfdb 


BEE-KEEPERS and FRUIT-GROWERS, 
Send for my price list of 
BEE-EEEPESS' SUPPLIES AND STRAWBEERY - PLANTS. 
Twenty-tive varieties to select from. 
Address F. W. LAMM, 
Box 106, SOMERVILLE, - - BuTLER Co., OHIO. 
18-23db 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUAKE GLASS HONEY-JAKS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &e. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNAT1,0O. 
P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints te 
Bee-Keepers.” (Mention Gleanings.) Itfdb 
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BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We are now selling our No. 1 V-groove sections, 
in lots of 500, at $3.00 per 1000; No. 2 sections at $2.00) 
per 1000. For price of Itaiian queens, foundation, 
smokers, etc., send for price list. 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
Successors to B. J. Miller & Co., 
16tfdb Nappanee, Ind, 


to In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 








KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








I received my bees all right. I am well pleased 
with them. is WESTON CARROLL. 
Union, Me., Aug. 30, 1889. 





Smokers and A BC received. Both are all you 
claimed for them. A. L. REDDEN. 
New Orleans, La., July 8, 1889. 


Bees were received in splendid condition, and are 
doing well. Accept my thanks for promptness. 
ALBERT WHITNEY. 
Birmingham, Mo., June 22, 1889. 


I received the Dovetailed hive and sections all 
right. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Mrs. J. F. CONNER. 
Sand Beach, Mich., Oct. 1, 1889. 








Here is another: Please leave out that ad’t in 
GLEANINGS, for I have had so many orders for 
queens that I can’t fill them all. F. HOWARD. 

Fairfield, Ill.,-Sept. 8, 1889. 


A GOOD WORD FOR SUPPLY-DEALERS. 


The smoker is received. and I like it very much. 
You are as prompt as H. P. Langdon and W. T. Fal- 
coner. They both are grand good men to deal with. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. E. U. PARSHALL. 





The A BC of Bee Culture is just splendid. I have 
got a good many good hints and lessons from it al- 
ready, which will save me a good deal of work. 

Ravenna, Mich. HERMAN J. KusiIG. 


I received the foundation I sent for, June 20, and 
Iam very much surprised at the small amount of 
time you took to mail it to me, and also at the good 
quality. JOHN MEL. 
Glenwood, Cal., June 24, 1889. 


I received the queens in fine shape, and am well 
pleased. They are the yellowest I ever saw. | in- 
troduced them to a large colony of black bees, wi'':- 
out trouble. TuHos. E. ELAM. 

Mulberry Grove, IIll., Aug. 31, 1889. 











The queen-bee arrived safely and satisfactorily. 
I am well pleased with her and with your directions. 
I have introduced her successfully. She came to 
hand on the morning of the 15th. C. R. MYERS. 

Flemington, Pa., Aug. 16, 1889. 


I have the pleasure of acknowledging the arrival 
of goods in fine condition, and according to - 
order, for which I am pleased to inclose you a bal- 
ance of —— due you on above order, with thanks. 
Your method of packing goods is grand. 

Litchfield, I)l., Aug. 11, 1889. R. 8. JOSEPH. 


My husband bought a swarm of bees in the 
spring, and we were advised to get your A BC 
book. We did so, and that book is the most inter- 
esting one I ever read. I study it all the time. 

Mrs. I. 8. NEWCOMB. 

Sioux Rapids, Ie., Sept. 14, 1889. 





I received the nucleus I ordered of, you, June 13. 
The bees were in fine condition. The queen is be- 
ginning to lay nicely.. I notice from your card, 
that you shipped the bees the day you received my 
order. Thanks for your promptness. 

J.M. THOMPSON. 





Sherrodsville, O., June 17, 1889. 
7” 
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I received the queen jou sent,all O. K. Many 
thanks for prompt delivery. M. FREISMUTH. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Aug. 5, 1889. 


SENDING QUEENS TO CALIFORNIA. 


The select tested honey queen came to hand to- 
day in good condition; only one dead bee in the 


cage. J. F. MCINTYRE. 
Fillmore, Cal., Sept. 11, 1889. 


LAYING, THE THIRD DAY AFTER ARRIVAL, 
The queen mailed me Sept. 6 arrived in good or- 
der lt was introduced according to instructions, 
und Commeuced laying the third day. 


Girard, Pa , Sept. 16, 1889. B. Youna. 





| just received a sample copy of GLEANINGS, It 
is much improved since | last saw it. I enjoyed the 
sermon, also the sketch of * Huber,” and many of 
the shorter articles. Mre. H. A. D. WESTOVER. 
David City, Neb , Aug. 24, 1889. 


SENDING STRAWBERRY-PLANTS TO MISSISSIPPI. 


The plants recently ordered from you have been 
received in beautiful condition, and, like every 
thing else ,ou do, the fulfillmentis better than your 
promise. C. P. COFFIN. 

Pontotoc, Miss., Sept. 30, 1889. 


‘SENDING STRAWBERRY-PLANTS CLEAR TO OREGON. 


The strawberry-plants came to-day in prime con- 
dition. Many thanks for your promptness. Bees 
are working now on white clover. It has bloomed 
since the rains. FE. J. Lapp. 

Portland, Ore., Sept. 20, 1889. 


A PLEASED CUSTOMER. 


I thank you for your promptness with my orders 
for goods I got of you this spring and summer. 
The 22 one-story chaff hives came to hand all right. 
Every piece was number one. The queens are do- 
ing finely. E. M. BENNETT. 

South Charleston, O., Sept. 19, 1889. 


DOVETAILED HIVE JUST THE THING LONG LOOKED 
FOR. 


The Dovetailed hives received, and are just what 
Thave been looking for during the past three or 
four years. [ have examined numbers of cata- 
logues. Can I say more* G. F. AYRES. 

Atherton, Ind. 


Mr. Root:—I must thank you again as TI report 
my success with the little package of Ignotum to- 
mato seed you gave me; they gave us the first ripe 
tomatoes, growing alongside of other best varieties 
obtainable, with the same cultivation. I have nev- 
er seen a tomato, with all the good qualities of the 
tomato combined, that the Ignotum has. 

Jas. W. WALKER. 

Green Spring, W. Va., Aug. 18, 1889. 


A POUND OF BEES AND A QUEEN TO NEWARK, DEL. 


The bees, etc., you shipped Sept. 23d were receiv- 
ed in Newark, Del., Sept. 26, in the forenoon, in 
good condition. About 3 to5 percent of the bees 
were dead. The queen was alive and active. They 
are of fine color; the queen is very beautiful. I am 
well satisfied with the lot. I have given them some 
unsealed brood and honey, and will try to build 
them up rapidly. Express charges were 50 cts, 
which I think very reasonable. T. JAQUETT. 

Newark, Del., Sept. 27, 1889. 


I want to flatter you on your promptness in filling 
orders. The sections. foundation, and wax-extract- 
or, all came in good time, and in good order. The 
sections are nice; the foundation is fine. and the 
wax-extractor is adaisv. The reason I had them 
sent by express was, I wanted to use them this 
summer, and T did not know whether they would 
get here in time by freight. T. BROWN. 

Cloverdale, Ind., July 11, 1889. 





GLEANINGS A NECESSITY. 


T would say that T regard GLEANINGS as a house- 
hold necessity. and a blessing to myself and family, 
not only temporally but spiritually. T think it 
would please you to know that ‘‘ Uncle Amos” has 


Uncle Amos, and says he loves him. May you live 
long, and continue to lead us by example and pre- 
cept in the way you have in the past, is my desire. 
umora, Neb. S. H. BEAVER. 


THE DOVETAILED HIVE JUST THE HIVE FOR THE 
GREAT MASS OF BEE-KEEPERS. 


The Dovetailed hives ordered of you arrived in 
first-class order, and freight very moderate. We 
admire your ingenious method of crating, and are 
much pleased with the hives. We consider the 
Dovetailed as just the hive for that great class of 
bee-keepers who, farmers Also, make bee-keeping 
an extra; have few appliances for putting hives to- 
gether, and devote their attention to the produc- 
tion of comb honey exclusively. RK. N. LEARNED.- 
Newton, N. J. 


PLEASED. 


Editor Gleanings:—1 must acknowledge that you 
are the most prompt and reliable dealer I have tried 
us yet. I have been doing business with you in 
futher’s name, C. C. Bartlett. The goods have all 
got here in good shape; the mandrel and saws sent 
lust winter are doing the best of work. I think 
GLEANINGS a fine paper, and the A B C book is now 
u superb volume, of which you may well be proud; 
and didn’t you hit it, though, when you improved 
the Clark smoker? I wish you success. 

Our honey season has been fair here. The bees 
swarmed to Christinas. Our main dependence is al- 
falfa. We have had no rain this summer, but were 
favored with snow last winter, s0 we have done 
very well. BART BARTLETT. 

Vernal, Utah, Aug. 26; 1889. 


TRAVELS AND THE HOME TALKS. 


Ihave not yet received my GLEANINGS for July 
15, but I have received the one for August 1. Think- 
ing it must be lost I thought I would ask you to re- 
place it, as I should not like to mise the first part of 
your trip to Wisconsin. I may say ] most thorough- 
ly admire your Home talks, as they seem to 
breathe such a Christian spirit. 1 believe 1 myself 
bave been quickened to self-examination by your 
practical every-day life sort of expositions on our 
Savior’s teachings. I myself belong to the blessed 
Master, whom I try toserve in the Sunday-school, 
the es and by the every-day life of one who 
tries to love his neighbors. 

In regard to bees, blacks are the best here, all 
things considered. Imported Italians are 10 good 
in the north. My bees, 28 colonies, are working 
now on heather, after doing well on clover. I have 
the Scotch hills here in sight on the north, the Cum- 
berland tells, with Skiddaw in full sight, on the 
south. J. STORMONTH, JR. 

. Kirkbride, Cumberland, England, Aug. 21, 1889. 


“THY WORD IS A LAMP,” ETC. 


Wouldn’t it save some trouble if the editor of 
GLEANINGS carried a small “pocket-lamp” with 
bim on his travels? —— 


(The above comes on a postal card, written ina 
feminine band, but no name was signed. To be 
sure, you are right, my good friend, and IT have 
wondered that. somebody did not take this matter 
up sooner. The reason why I did not have a Bible 
in my ket was that I started out, as I usually do, 
with the expectation of going across the country 
with horse and buggy, and a good many times on 
foot; and I have learned by experience that every 
thing that can be dispensed with is a hindrance; 
therefore I did not carry even a Bible, supposing 
that, asa matter of course, I could readily lay my 
hand upon one anywhere; and I was not once dis- 
appointed, except in that great hotel. When I 
started away my wife brought me my Sunday- 
school quarterly; but I told her it would cumber 
my pockets, and I thought that I should be able to 
find one of some kind or other, wherever I was 
stopping. Another thing, I like to get hold of a 
Bible where I stop, and see how much it is used. 
I like to see a soiled, well-worn Bible. If it hasa 
little beeswax and propolis on the lids, I do not fee) 
troubled at all. I had decided. however, before 
your friendly suggestion came, to be provided with 
a‘ pocket-lamp,’’ and one has already been laid 
aside, with a small copy of Gospel Hymns, to be 
ready for the next start-off. Now, good friend, had 
you given me your name, possiblv 1 might have 





& warm place inthe hearts of all my family. Even 
our little four-year-old baby Georgie talks about 


called on you and asked for your Bible. ] 
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siz GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Ocr. 


1 KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—The receipts are very 
HONEY COLUNIN. | light. Demand increasing. We quote: 1 lb. comb, 
OO  C}shitle, 13@14e; dark, 10@12; 2 1b., white, 12@13; dark, 
— 10@1iz. Extracted, white, 7@8; dark, 6.—Beeswaz, 

CITY MARKETS. none in market. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 


I » . 
Boston.—Honey.—Honey is moving fairly well Oot. 1, ainieraniinccs, Oe CAG, Mo. 
from 16 to l7c, with occasionally an extra fancy lot PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Honey in 1-lb. sections 
at 18c. Some large retail dealers in our city se- | (No.1) isin good demand. Quite a number of in- 
cured quite a quantity of white honey, averaging | quiries for same. Yellow beeswax is wanted at 23c. 














about 14 or 14 ounces to the comb, and are selling it | Good outlet for both. Cuas. E. SHOEMAKER, 
at 15c percomb. This has tended to demoralize our Oct. 9. 44 So. Water St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


other retailers, as they want to compete, as the : F 
large retailers have filled their windows with the | For SaLr.—1000 Ibs. white-clover honey, in 60-lb. 
honey, and marked it very prominently. Two- | tincans. Will put on cars here at 8c per Ib. 


und combs a little scarce, selling for 16 0r17e. | 20-21d . I. BARBER, Bloomington, Ill. 
extracted, 8@9c. No beeswax on hand. sic neneniee at 
Oct. 10. BLAKE & RIPLEY, FOR SALE.—About 1000 Ibs. buckwheat extracted 


_ ss tCté@BOBtcON, Maas. ger put up in kegs holding 150 to 160 Ibs. each. 
CoLuMBUS.—Honey.—Arrivals of honey have beeu abe Besmwad it odds.” Megs throws Ca: Wil 

liberal. Owing to large shipments of western hon- J. I. PARENT. Birchton Saratoga Co., N. ¥ 

ey, bought there at llc, being placed on the market, —e Pasa 4 , ist ea a 
the price has been lowered to 15c, at which figure For SALE.—I have a quantity of choice clover 
we had to sell a good part of our consignments, tO | honey in scant 1-1b. sections, and 12-lb. cases, at lic 
meet competition. Large quantities still on hand, | per |b, (100 ibs. or more). Also 60-lb. screw-cap cans 
and the outlook is for still lower prices. No sale | of extracted clover honey at $4.90 per can; 2 cans 
whatever for dark honey. | SS EMS) in 1 box, $9.60. Safe arrival guaranteed by freight. 
EARLE CLICKENGER, OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 

it 





Oct. 10. Columbus, Ohio. 














cena et napa Py is a ees ree nie deca cpma 
demand for choice com oney, at 1h@l16e in a job- 
bing way: dark is of slow sale, at L0G Re. Demand Cheap TUMBLERS & MUGS 


from manufacturers is fair for extracted honey, 








and it is good for best qualities for table use.—Becs- | _If you intend to put up any extracted honey in 
wax is in good demand, at 20@22¢ for good to choice | glass for the retail trade it will pay you to send a 
yellow on arrival. CRAS. F. MutH & SON, postal to the undersigned for price list of tumblers 
Oct. 12. Cincinnati, Ohio. and mugs, also labels suitable for the same. 
Sah ae cee ce 20) 21-224 M. H. TWEED, 


Cuicaao.—Honey.—Honey is selling with more 


5- Ss . & . 
freedom this month at the following range of 154 Webster St., Allegheny, Pa 





Hi prices: Choice white comb in pound sections, 13ec; a fh , 

$| crooked or stained combs, 10@12; dark, in comb, 9 | tt 

t (@10; extracted, white, in kegs or cans, 7; in bbk., | 

bE . 64%@7; dark, 6. Beeswax, 25e. RK. A. BURNETT, | ® 
Oct. ¥. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


Plants, by mail, 50c per 6, 75¢ per 12, $4.00 per 100. 
















oe New York.—Honey.—Honey is in excellent de- Bears from frost to frost. Plants limited. 
hes mand. We quote: Fancy white, 1I-lb. sections, 15@ | SETH WINQUIST, 
‘= 16c; 2-lbs., 13@14; fair white, 1-lb., 1I8@14; 2 ibs., 1@ | Mount Tabor, Oregon. 
: 3 A 12; buckwheat, | Ib., 10@I11; 2 lbs., 9'2@10. Extract- | - 
hs ed, basswood und white clover, Sc; orange blossom, | 4 e 
= ig 8%; buckwheat, 6; California, 7's; Southern, 72%c | 
‘Be per gal. HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
' : Oct. il. New York. | ° 
a | ¥ 
£% ALBANY.—Honey.—Market some easier, but de-| Complete Outfit, er 
is " mand good, and any attractive desirable style comb Engime Alone. 
& sell well. Are short of small comb buckwheat hon- | ,, 
ey. Clover, 1s@l6c; mixed, 13@14; buckwheat, 12@ The Best and Most Sub- 
13. Extracted, buckwheat, 6; clover, 742@s. stantial Engine Made, 
; H. R. WRIGHT, : 
5 Oct. 11. Albany, N. Y. 2 Horse Engine and Boiler, $125 
A Tie eer 4 pa ri wi a; 200 
i Detrroir.—Honey.—Best white, in one-pound sec- 44 “ “ “ “ 325 
2 tions, 4@l5ce. Sales slow; supply not large. Ex- 
; 4 $ tracted, 8@9.— Beeswax, 28@24. M.H. Hun’, Fully guaranteed. Send for 
es | Oct. 11. Bell Branch, Mich. circular. Mention this paper. 
$23 
ad Sr. Lovuis.—Honey.—No change in market, though 
ee firmer. Demand fair.- neh prime, 22c. MEDINA ENGINE C0., 
ae ». G. Tutt Gro. Co, j ; 
Oct, 11. St. Louis, Mo. 20tfdb Medina, Ohio. 





NOW 1S THE TIME 
FOR MARKETING HONEY, AND NEW YORK 
IS A GOOD MARKET. 
















We make liberal advances in CASH on consignments, sell quick- 







ly at highest obtainable market prices, and pay the net proceeds 
We charge for com- 
mission and GUARANTEE of payment, five per cent. Ship by 
freight to F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
“ WHOLESALE HONEY MERCHANTS, 
122 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMMEDIATELY after honey has been sold. 




















